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A Greek dancer caught in the marble of a Hellenic 
sculptor. 
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ART AND ARITHMETIC 


By CLAUDE BRAGDON 


ships: it is, in a sense, arithmetic made audible; but the 

mathematics of the arts of space, though quite as basic, are 
more obscure. Jay Hambidge, in Dynamic Symmetry, dealt with 
one aspect of this subject, The Beautiful Necessity opens other vistas, 
and here I shall endeavor to present still another view—the possibility 
of deriving fresh ornamental motifs from the so-called “magical” 
arrangements of numbers. For obvious reasons the subject 
is here related to the new art of the theatre, but the idea involved is 
applicable to any of the arts of space, and particularly (as I hope 
some day to demonstrate) to that as yet uncreated art of light—of 
mobile form and color—of which the theatre will be the matrix, be- 
cause there, more than anywhere, the attention of the artist is acutely 
fixed on light, its reactions upon consciousness can be observed, and 
opportunities abound for exploration and experiment. 

As a practicing architect I was long ago impressed with the need 
of a form-language: a style, a manner, a medium—call it by what- 
ever name—which should express our modernity; that is, our habits, 
tastes, beliefs (if we have any beliefs), in the same sense that Greek 
architecture and sculpture expressed the habits, tastes and beliefs of 
the Athenian of the age of Pericles. A style is never the conscious 
creation of an individual, but the product of many minds: it emerges 
gradually from the depths of the racial or national consciousness, as 
a coral island emerges from the depths of the sea. Therefore I nar- 
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T= art of music is all compounded of mathematical relation- 
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_ | Towed my attention and en- 
deavor to a single phase—orna- 
ment, a field wherein we are un- 
abashed pensioners of the past, 
fed from Meyer’s Handbook of 
Ornament, or some equally stale 
trough, filled with the garbage 
of dead styles. I determined to 
find, if possible, food more ener- 









































THIS IS PRODADLY gizing and appropriate, even 
THE 254A MAGIC though less delicate to the taste. 
ARES? TAKE ANY Keats’ famous phrase — 
com alae eaier onan “Beauty is truth, truth beauty” — 
BONDING TIS Iv IN ANY gave me the necessary clue. But 
WAY WHICH RESPEC what is truth? Philip Henry 
| SAND TE : Wynne once told me that mathe- 
UM _OF THE FOUR-NUMBERS EQUALSY | matical truth alone could be 
ane Re a ge a ag completely demonstrated, and I 
Ser DEVOND SRT S34 AL LEST remembered Arago’s answer to 








IN ADDITION TO USUAL. SUNIMATIONS | Madame Daguerre, when she 
complained that people were 
saying that her husband was crazy because he was trying to make per- 
manent the image in a mirror: “He who, outside of pure mathe- 
matics, declares a thing to be impossible, speaks without reason.” 
This was only another way of saying that mathematical truth is not 
relative, but absolute. Seek therefore in number and geometry, 
prompted the inner voice. 

One of the most amazing revelations of the properties of numbers 
—of mathematical truth—is to be found in magic squares. A magic 
square is a numerical acrostic: a square of numbers so arranged that 
all vertical, all horizontal, and the two long diagonal lines yield the 
same sum. But by what process can this “mathematical truth” be 
revealed to the eye, as well as to the mind—how translate it into 
visible beauty? Fortunately there is a workable method. Most 
magic squares, because the numbers which compose them are con- 
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secutive, contain what is known as a magic line, discovered by tracing 
the numbers in their natural order from square to square. This 
process Creates a pattern in space, a “web,” always full of interest, 
sometimes beautiful. This beauty may be brought out and enhanced 
by accenting intersections, stopping out certain interspaces, by mak- 
ing the web a scaffolding, as it were, for notan and color composition 
—in short, by dealing with it in any way in which the aesthetic intui- 
tion may direct. It will give that intuition something to work with, 
a firm foundation—“beautiful bones” for any garment of flesh. 


One peculiarity of the ornamental patterns derived from this source 
and developed by these methods is that they are free of associations 
with anything other than themselves. They may superficially re- 
semble Moorish, Chinese, or Hindu ornament, by reason of the fact 
that the common source of them all is geometry and number; or, 
treated in a certain way, they may suggest Celtic interlaces, but never- 
theless here is something distinctly sui generis. Now, by reason of 
this quality of unrelatedness, these patterns might prove extremely 
useful to the artist in the theatre, called upon to realize to the imagi- 
nation some environment or locale which no eye has ever seen— 
heaven, fairyland, the kingdom of dreams, the fourth dimension. In 














problems of this sort he now has 

difficulty in avoiding some be- 
trayal of the mind through the 
memory, some blurring of the 
desired impression brought 
about through the intrusion of 
forms or details associated with 
some one of the historic styles, 
bringing the imagination sud- 
denly to earth, like a bullet 
through a balloon. 

There is a scene in The Light 
of Asia, for example—Buddha 
| | in heaven before his incarnation 
ess ~ —which would be robbed of 
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——_certain terrors for the artist who 
had at his command an orna- 
mental mode as abstract as 
mathematics itself—almost, and 
it might be resorted to in the set- 
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A MAGIC SQUARE gate must impress the audience, 





OF FOUR AND THE as it does the two sorry cracks-. 
re VEE men, as being the very door of 
USED FOR. DIFFER heaven itself. As such, it might 
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appropriately be inlaid “with 
patines of bright gold,” but 
these must inevitably form a pattern, and one not derived from any 
of the so-called historic styles. Denied this source, where shall the 
artist turn for inspiration? To the deepest well-spring of his being, 
or, if that yields nothing but dryness, to these diagrams and to the 
pages of Projective Ornament, where the application of mathematics 
to art is made plain. 

This style of ornamentation would lend itself with an especial 
grace, also, to the setting and costuming of the vaudeville act, the 
revue, the musical comedy, because these things, though essentially 
of the modern world, are yet divorced from the realities of everyday 
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life, being an avenue of escape 
from them. The literal, the re- 
alistic, therefore, is the last 
thing that is wanted. My only 
experiment in this field was a 
stock production of Oh Lady, 
Lady! at the Lyceum Theatre, 
Rochester, New York, given by 
Edgar MacGregor’s Manhattan 
Players in 1920, with Florence 
Eldridge and Ernest Cossart— 
both later to be starred on 
Broadway—in the cast. 


The comedy is one of no particular distinction, and of a now 
already outmoded genre, but the music, Jerome Kern’s, is of a sur- 
passing loveliness and charm. The two scenes—“a hall in the 
wealthy Mrs. Farrington’s place on Long Island” and “a Greenwich 
Village private roof garden’”—lent themselves with an especial grace 
to just the sort of fanciful treatment the whole impossible, ridiculous, 
delightful thing seemed to demand—wherein the ladies and gentle- 
men of the ensemble tripped in and out for no particular reason, and 
everyone, at any provocation or under any pretense, burst into song 


or into dance. My only aim was 
to make the settings likewise 
musical and rhythmic, so the 
first scene was dominated by 
great jazz curtains extending 
from floor to ceiling, and the 
second by colored geometric 
shades and lanterns left over 
from the Song and Light Festi- 
val in Central Park. The result 
proved highly pleasing to the 
audiences, which greeted the 
rise of every curtain with spon- 
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taneous applause, and the piece ran for three weeks instead of one. 

I commend all this to the attention of other designers in the hope 
that they, with more art, may better my instruction, for nothing would 
please me more than to be excelled at my own game. 
























































Setting for the first act of Oh Lady, Lady! “A hall in the wealthy 
Mrs. Farrington’s place on Long Island.” The walls are light gray; 
the curtains blue, red and violet; the upholstery orange and pale 
green. The cyclorama beyond the windows is of a quite impossible 
ultramarine blue ; the lamps are lighted, and have colored shades. 
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Setting for The Glittering Gate. ‘The Lonely Place is 
strewn with large black rocks and uncorked beer bottles, 
the latter in great profusion. At back is a wall of granite 
built of great slabs, and in it the Gate of Heaven, the door 
is of gold.” Sketch by Claude Bragdon. 




































































Setting for the second act of Oh Lady, Lady! “A Green- 
wich Village private roof garden.” An effect of moonlight 
with hanging multi-colored shades and lanterns in strange 
geometric designs. ‘The city is seen in silhouette, with 
lighted windows. The walls are gray-white, the doors, 
sash, blinds—blue-green. Sketch by Claude Bragdon. 
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Masse-Mensch in England. On this and the fol- 
lowing page appear two sketches by Aubrey Ham- 
mond for the London Stage Society’s production of 
Ernst Toller’s expressionistic play of German revo- 
lution, which Lee Simonson designed and directed 
for the New York Theatre Guild. The British 
producers deserted the starkly abstract method of 
the German director, Fehling, on which Simonson 
based his production. Instead of grouping the revo- 
lutionists on steps in this scene in the meeting hall, 
Hammond has something approaching a rostrum 
with the mob seated below. 





























AUBREY HAMMOND 


The final scene in the London Stage Society’s pro- 
duction of Masse-Mensch—the woman in prison. 
Throughout the production Hammond has utilized 
an expressionistic technique in his drawing, though 
he clings far closer to the outward forms of reality 
than did the German artist Strohbach in the origi- 
nal production. 
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NEW WAYS IN THE THEATRE 


By N. N. EVREINOV 
Translated by Louis S. Friedland 


a 
THE THEATRE—A MIRROR OF LIFE. 

When the naturalists proclaim that the theatre ought to be a mir- 
ror of life as life really is, they should be told; even at that the mir- 
ror-like theatre will not escape the principle of theatricality that 
is so repugnant to these naturalists, since every moment of our 
existence is a theatre. But is it worth while to reflect with slavish, 
mirror-like fidelity the theatre of life in its ordinary and at times 
accidental phases through an institution whose special mission is, it 
would seem, to drive home some essential point, to crystallize, to 
condense, and at the same time to simplify a given event? 

Otherwise, what becomes of the theatre as a social institution—a 


formal entity? 


Il. 


Do WE LIKE OURSELVES AS WE ARE? 

Only as theatricized do we admire ourselves. Proof of this will be 
found in the way we approach a mirror to look ourselves over,— 
always assuming a certain gravity, bright charm, overawing serious- 
ness, resoluteness, etc. We seek in the mirror not objective truth,— 
we seek flattery, consolation, and encouragement. And without being 
ourselves aware of it, we at times help the mirror to flatter us, and 
raise our spirits. We shall always “reproach the mirror when our 
mug’s awry.” And therein we will be right, after the manner of 
Nietzsche in his lines,—“ ‘I did this,’ says my memory. ‘I could not 
have done this,’ says my pride and remains obdurate, until, finally, 
memory accepts defeat.” 
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WHO WERE REALLY THE ACTORS? 

No indeed! The concept “theatre” is not necessarily limited to 
stages, decorations, settings, prompters’ booths, make-ups, costumes, 
well-arranged play-texts, and all kinds of properties. I was present 
once at an amateur performance where this truth proclaimed itself 
loudly, as with the blaring of trumpets. 

They played without knowing their parts, stiffly and inartistically, 
and without any spirit, working up ugly emotions, and floundering 
helplessly! The prompter often broke in on them, shouting! Their 
wigs were unkempt, perspiration made their make-up paint trickle 
down their faces. One mumbled a phrase, another got a wrong 
cue, a third came in too late. 

To believe even for a second, even as an approach to the idea of 
theatrical illusion, that Mr. T. was not Mr. T. but Mr. Ivanov 
(whom, according to the program, Mr. T. undertook to imper- 
sonate) and that Maria Ivanovna was not Maria Ivanovna, not the 
married daughter of the projector of the “show,” but was the little 
widow Milashkin (as stated in that same misleading program)— 
was simply and absolutely impossible. 

And yet, what smiles played over the faces of the dignified audi- 
ence in the hall? What a seemingly unaffected feeling of aesthetic 
Satisfaction was written on the countenances of these usually exact- 
ing theatregoers! And oh, what compliments—not to speak of flow- 
ers—Maria Ivanovna received for her “wonderful” acting of the 
part of the little Milashkin widow! 

Well, it turned out that on this occasion the real actors appeared 
in the pit, and were not so much as mentioned in that misleading 
program. 
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Scandtin 


Actor and photographer united in a study of char- 
acter. Robert LeSueur as the kindly and idealistic 
vicar in The Wonderful Visit, by H. G. Wells and 
St. John Ervine, produced by the Lenox Hill 
Players. 











Ralph Steiner 





The first scene in Eugene O’Neill’s drama of mis- 
cegenation, All God's Chillun Got Wings, pro- 
duced at the Provincetown Playhouse. Cleon 
Throckmorton’s setting catches a frank and effec- 
tive perspective of the two streets, one of the blacks 
and one of the whites, on which the action of the 
first three scenes is centred. In the middle of the 
group is Paul Robeson, the uncommonly talented 
actor of the leading male role. At his right is 
Frank Wilson. At his left, James Meighan. 
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The new edition of The Ziegfeld Follies brings to 
the American stage a new designer from Germany. 
He is Ludwig Kainer, who has done much work 
of note for the theatres of Reinhardt, for the 
Staatsoper in Berlin and for other Continental play- 
houses. In this New Mexican setting Kainer is 
dealing with material that is alien and unfamiliar, 
but it has given him an opportunity for rich and 
luminous color and a sweep of line. 
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Ludwig Kainer gains from his Viennese home a 
sense for the elegant and the baroque. Here he 
uses it in a splendid garden scene with which the 
first part of The Follies closes. The colors are 
deep and rich greens and blues, against which Zieg- 
feld deploys his manikins in various shades from 
red to burnt orange. 
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THE COLONNADE 


A Play in Four Acts 


By STARK YOUNG 


Characters 


Major DANDRIDGE 
JoHN DANDRIDGE 
Miss ELLEN DANDRIDGE 
Miss Mary DANDRIDGE 
EveELYN DANDRIDGE 
Cousin Tom 
Mr. Boso 
Mr. STEDMAN 
Oscar 
ACT I 
SceNE—The drawing-room of the old 
Dandridge place, which they call Flower 
House, is a big, white room panelled in 
wood. Beginning near the west corner 
and running a little more than half way 
across the back of the room and looking 
out south over a flat terrace and the gar- 
den, run very high French windows with 
sashes sliding up higher than a man’s 
head. Not far from the front in the west 
wall is another window. They have cur- 
tains of an old purplish-rose chintz. A 
long table with a lamp and books runs 
parallel to the west wall, down toward 
the front. Against it sits a davenport. 
Not far from the long windows and just 
off the center of the stage is a Louis XVI 
armchair. On the east side of the room 
is a small sofa of the same style. Behind 
it an old square piano of rosewood, with 
a guitar lying on it. The arrangement of 
the sofa and the chairs shows that the fire- 
place, if it could be seen, would be where 


the footlights are and would face the win- 

dows to the terrace. 

The davenport and the chairs are up- 
holstered in a soft cream color and the 
sofa in the same color, but with a pattern 
of flowers. 

The carpet over the floor is of silk 
Brussels, a kind found in old Southern 
houses, black with faded wreaths of 
flowers. The whole room has a sort of 
glowing, faded elegance about it. 

The door on the east leads into the 
hall, and another door opens into a study 
hack of the drawing-room. 

It is ten o'clock in the morning and 
the sun pours down over the flagstones 
of the narrow terrace which lies on the 
ground level, and the garden beyond. 

Major Dandridge is a man of seventy 
years, in appearance very like General 
Lee. He finishes putting some papers 
lying on the table and takes them across 
to Mr. Stedman, who sits on the sofa. 
Major Danprivce. | wanted to do this 

yesterday, Mr. Stedman, but I was too 

late to catch you. You lawyers are 
busy men. 

Mr. STEDMAN. Sorry, Sir. I hope I 
didn’t put you to extra trouble, you 
look tired, Major Dandridge. 

Major Danprivce [Giving him the 
papers]. Tired? I am rather. | 
thought this business finished and done 
years ago. However—I very much 
wish to get it done now before my son 
returns. 
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Mr. STEDMAN. When do you expect 
him, is there much to it? What? 

Mayor Danprince. Almost any minute. 
The papers are sound, I feel sure, but 
I’d rather have a lawyer go over them 
again. 

Mr. STEDMAN. I see. Well, where do 
we start? Ah, here we are. What? 
Major DaNprincE. By the way, if you 
won’t mention this to my son, you'll 
oblige me, Sir. I judge it better that 
he should not know anything about this 
affair, since it does not concern him. 
[4 noise of blows comes from some- 
where outside.) What’s that knock- 
ing? [Goes over to the terrace and 
listens.] I’ve heard it before, can’t 

make out what ’tis. However— 
[The negro servant in a white jacket 
enters from the windows. | 

Oscar. Major, what time’s Mr. John 
comin’, please, Sir? We been wantin’ 
to know. 

Major Danprivcr. I don’t know, 
Oscar, but almost any time now he’s 
due. 

Oscar. Sho’ is hard to tell zactly, when 
you don’ know. Thank you, Sir. 
[Oscar goes out into the hall.] 

Major Danprivce. Oscar’s in the 
seventh heaven, he dotes on John. 

Mr. STEDMAN. So? [turning through 
the papers]. Not much here, these 
papers, Major, matter of half an hour, 
I reckon. 

Mayor Danprivce [Standing near the 
armchair]. TThat’s good, Sir. The 
fact is I’m not sure that John would 
see this matter as I do, Mr. Stedman. 
I’m never quite sure what he’ll think. 
My son has never given me a moment’s 
worry in his life, Sir, but naturally we 
don’t always agree. 

Mr. STEDMAN. You'd hardly expect it 
always, at twenty-four. 


Major Danprwwce. And I'll tell you, 


I’m anxious to spare him for another 
reason, after this strain of course that 
he’s undergone lately. He went to 
Kentucky, you may or may not know, 
to see his mother when she was dying, 
my wife when she was dying. 

Mr. STEDMAN. His mother dying? No, 
I didn’t know—I’m very sorry, Major. 
[Mr. Stedman moves as if to offer 
Major Dandridge his hand, but stops 
half way and resumes his seat.] 

Mayor Danprince. Thank you. Thank 
you, I appreciate your sympathy, but 
there’s no occasion to discuss it, if you'll 
excuse me. I thought it my son’s duty 
to go and see his mother at such a time, 

Mr. StepMan. I think you were en- 

tirely right, Sir. 
[Major Dandridge goes over to the 
table and turns the pages of a book. 
Mr. Stedman proceeds with the exami- 
nation of the papers. Voices raised and 
in some sort of altercation are heard ap- 
proaching from the garden. Major 
Dandridge turns his head to listen a 
moment, and then smiles. ] 


Miss E.Lien. Sis Mollie, I will not. 
You shall take it. 

Miss Mary. No, you. 

Miss Etten. I won’t. You can’t stand 
the sun. 

Miss Mary. I can, madam. Why are 
you so stubborn? 

Miss ELLEN. Well, leave it there, Missy. 
[The Major’s two sisters enter. Miss 
Ellen, the taller of the two, is also the 
older. There is something silvery 
about her, about her manner, her slen- 
der body, her hair, her voice and what 
she says. She is somewhat deaf, but 
would hear better if she paid as anxious 
attention as Miss Mary would if she 
heard badly. Miss Mary is a little 
woman with an honest, combative, kind 
and affectionate face, and quaint awk- 
ward little movements. } 
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Miss Mary. Oh, I beg your pardon, we 
beg your pardon. [Goes to sister.] 
Now, Sis Tellie, you see what you've 
done, they'll think we are crazy. 


Miss Erren [Coolly]. They'll think 
right, I’m afraid. How d’ye do, Mr. 
Stedman. 

Mr. STEDMAN. Good morning, ladies. 
How are you, Miss Mary? [Shaking 
hands.| How are you, Miss Ellen? 

Miss Extten. Very well. It’s a pleas- 
ure to see you. 

Major Danprivce. Why, what’s the 
matter with you girls? 

Miss Extten. Oh, it’s this sister of 
mine, you may know. She was bound 
and determined I should have the para- 
sol. 

Miss Mary. And, of course, Sister 
Ellen’d rather die than take it. 

Miss Etten. I don’t mind the sun. I 
like it. Mary knows she can’t stand 
the sun. 

Major Danprince. It shows how much 
she loves you, Sister. 

Miss ELten. Oh, there’s no doubt about 
Mollie’s loving those she loves. She'd 
die for you. Mollie would give you 
her head. She’d not only give it to 
you, but she’d knock you down to make 
you take it. 

Miss Mary. 
dear— 

Miss Evtten. That’s all right, Mary, 
that’s enough about us. Just remem- 
ber other people are not interested be- 
cause we are. We've been down hav- 
ing the colonnade swept out, Brother 
Al. 

Miss Mary. So many leaves! I said to 
my sister, "Sis Tellie, it’s like babes in 
the wood. 

Miss ELten. Nobody else ever goes 
there but my nephew, the place is ne- 
glected. 


Major Danprince. No, I for one never 


Lay on, Macduff! Poor 


go there. I’d have pulled it down if it 
weren't for John. 


Miss Mary. I always think of Father 
as walking there, after he finally got it 
built to suit him. 


Major Danprincke. My wife—my 
wife used to sit with him, she liked it 
too. 

Miss Mary. I remember as a little girl 
meeting Father there one morning. He 
said to me, “Well, little roseleaf.” 

Mayor Danprince. To me the thing is 
entirely unattractive. To begin with it 
has no relation to the rest of the place 
here, of course. I dislike that fantastic 
sort of thing. But John’s worse about 
it than his—than my father was. I’ve 
come to think of that colonnade as rep- 
resenting a particular streak in the 
Dandridge family. 

Miss Extten. It’s beautiful this month 
with all those old roses and the jasmine, 
too. The loveliest corner of the gar- 
den. 

Miss Mary. Well, do let’s have things 
as pretty as possible for him. I declare 
it makes me sick to think of the child’s 
having to go through all this with his 


mother. I know what it is to see any- 
body die. And you know how he is, 
Brother Al. 


Mayor Danprince. I know, Sis Mollie. 

Miss Mary. It’s because he’s a poet, 
bless his heart! 

Miss Etten. I hope John goes on writ- 
ing. 

Mayor Danpripce. Many a young 
man takes to poetry, it’s a phase they 
pass through. 

Miss Mary. Well, I don’t know much 
about poetry, but I know our nephew 
could be one of the greatest poets of 
the South if he tried. 

Miss Etten. This place is dusted every 
morning, but it needs it again. 
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Miss Mary. And just think, he’d been 


home only six weeks. Lord knows I 
hope nothing else will happen. 

Miss ELten. What’s happened now, 
Mollie? You're a perpetual raincrow. 
Mollie ought to have gone on the stage. 

Miss Mary. That’s all right, Mollie 
told you things wouldn’t be ready in 
time for them, and neither would they 
if John had come two days earlier as 
we were expecting him. These two 
days for the wedding were a blessed 
thing for us. 

Mr. StepMAN. The wedding? Whose 
wedding, not John’s? 

Mayor Danpripvce. I must ask your 
pardon. I don’t seem to remember 
anything this morning. Mr. Stedman, 
John’s married, on the way home, to 
a young lady in Memphis. 

Miss Mary. Evelyn Oliver. 

Mayor DaANprivce. It all sounds un- 
usual, so soon after his mother’s death; 
but there are details about it we’ve not 
heard yet. I’ve had a telegram. He’s 
known the young lady before, of course. 
Colonel Oliver’s daughter, you know of 
the family, of course, everybody knows 
who the Olivers are. 

Miss Etxten. Of course. 

Miss Mary. I know one thing at least, 
you may be sure she’s a lovely young 
woman if our boy loves her. 

Miss Etten. At least we'll have a gar- 
den of flowers for the young lovers. 
I never saw the garden more flourish- 
ing. 

Miss Mary. Oh, Sister mine, romantic 
as usual. 

Miss Evten. You hear that, Mr. Sted- 
man. I’d like to know who had all the 
beaux and every man she met falling 
in love with her, Mollie knows she did. 
Nobody was ever in love with me, and 
if they were, I didn’t know it. I liked 
men well enough till they began to look 
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foolish. Cousin Dolly used to say | 
kicked a man before he ever proposed, 
It was a long time ago. Mollie, I’m 
afraid Mr. Stedman will think us very 
silly. 

Miss Mary [Taking Major's arm]. We 
must go. Come on, Brother Al, 
Hurry up, Tellie. 

Miss ELtteNn. I’m coming, Mollie. 
You'll excuse us, Mr. 

We'll take a last peep at 


Miss Mary. 
Stedman? 
their room. 

Miss Even. 
flowers around. 
take a stick to me. 
[ They go out into the hall with Major 
Dandridge. Mr. Stedman looks at the 
papers. Mr. Bobo enters. He is a 
gentleman of sixty, hearty and plump, 
bold in front, with a goatee and mus- 
tache in the style of the Third Empire, 
and numerous fobs and seals hanging 
from his watch chain. 

Mr. Boso. Good morning again, Mr. 
Stedman, where have they gone? 

Mr. STEDMAN. Upstairs, I believe, to 
the bridal suite. 

Mr. Boso. Married! What a pace they 
go, young people these days. So you're 
at those papers. Alex’s shown them to 
me. ‘Told me about the letters. Do 
you know, I’d like to see Ned’s boy. 
Ned was a fine fellow, wild as an In- 
dian, I grant you, but a fine man, great 
friend of mine. But that’s a long time 
ago! Al’s anxious to get the thing 
settled before John comes. 

Mr. STEDMAN. So far as I’ve been able 
to see it’s— [Oscar comes in.] Well, 
Oscar. 

Oscar. Mr. Baron, where’s de Major 
and Misss Ellen? 

Mr. Boso. They’re upstairs, Oscar. 

Oscar. Dey’s comin’ up de drive. 

Mr. Bono. Who? 

Oscar. Mr. John and his wife, das 
who— 


And I’ve got to get the 
Somebody ought to 
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Mr. Bozo. Run up and tell them. 
[Oscar goes out]. I hope John’s 
father is going to make him some kind 
of settlement now that he’s married. 


Mr. StepMAN. He will undoubtedly. 
The Major’s a rich man, you know. 
But I think he’s more cut up by his 
wife’s death than he shows, Mr. Bobo. 

Mr. Bozo. Rest assured. He'll just 
tighten up the girth and dig his knees 
in. [Cousin Tom enters from the 
study, a slender, gentle old man, tall, 
with a mustache and short square beard 
and old-fashioned, thick hair, now gray, 
but very carefully brushed.| Here's 
Thomas. Mr. Stedman, you know 
Colonel Wallace. 

Cousin Tom. Good morning, Mr. Sted- 
man; glad to see you, Sir. 

Mr. STEDMAN. Colonel Wallace, how 
are you, Sir? I’m very glad to see you, 
Sir. I was seeing that pamphlet of 
yours. What is it you call it? The 
one where you prove— 

Cousin Tom. The Vision of Daniel. 

Mr. STEDMAN. That’s it, where you 
prove that the Book of Daniel prophe- 
sies the Revolutionary War, Sir. You 
make quite a case, I must say, Sir. 
What? 

Cousin Tom. Yes, the power of proph- 
ecy in the Scripture is beyond our 
comprehension. Take, for example, 
the dragonic character of the Book of 
Revelation, Twelfth Chapter, the red 
dragon with his seven heads and ten 
horns. The only government that fits 
this prophecy is that of the United 
States for reasons I shall show in my 
next pamphlet. And I prove that 
Monroe in his second term is horn 
No. 1 of the red dragon; Adams from 
1825 to 1829 is horn No. 2; et cetera, 
et cetera. 

Mr. STEDMAN. 
come ? 


Absolutely. Have they 
What’s that, don’t I hear ’em? 
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[Cousin Tom sits down on the daven- 
port and reads a pamphlet. | 

Mr. Bozo. They’re a long time comin’. 
Ah, here they are. [Mr. Bobo goes out 
on the terrace, and you can hear the 
greetings being exchanged. | 

Mr. StepMAN. I'll go in the study here. 
[He goes out. John walking between 
his aunts, his arms linked through 
theirs, enters. Evelyn follows not far 
behind, walking with the Major. Both 
Evelyn and John are in summer travel- 
ling clothes. Mr. Bobo comes in last.] 

Miss Mary. We've given them a peep 
through the garden coming this way. 

Joun. Why, Sir, Cousin Tom, how are 
you, Cousin Tom? 

[Cousin Tom rises, pushes his spec- 
tacles down to the end of his nose de- 
liberately and holds out his hand.} 

Cousin Tom. Delighted to see you back, 
Sir! And this is—? 

Miss Etten. This is your new cousin 
Evelyn, Cousin Tom. And this is 
Cousin Tom, dear. 

Evetyn [Kissing him]. Cousin Tom! 
Cousin Tom. My dear, I’m delighted 
to see you. Welcome to Mississippi! 
Miss ELtLen. Cousin Tom’s making us 
a little visit. [John walks slowly about 
the room as if more or less looking it 

over. | 

Evetyn. I’m so glad, Cousin Tom. 

Cousin Tom. They kindly make me 
very much at home here. What's that? 
[He goes over and pokes his stick into 
the plaut outside nearest the window. | 
Thought I heard that infernal cricket. 

Evetyn. Our train was a little late. I 
said to John “Will we ever get there ?” 

Oscar [Comes in and stands in front of 
the door at the back]. ’Scuse me, Mr. 
John, I put de grips in de room. 

Joun. Thank you, Awse. 

Miss Mary. And here’s some more of 
the family on the walls. There’s John’s 
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grandmother, our dear mother, and 
here’s our father, and father’s father— 

Evetyn. He’s a duck, he looks like 
Cousin Tom. Look at Cousin Tom, 
don’t you love the dear old thing, so 
tall and slender. He’s got an elegance, 
hasn’t he? And Mr. Bobo with his 
seals and things! Cousin Tom, John 
told me about your writing. 

Cousin Tom. My dear, alas, I’m a very 
poor scholar. You’ve married the man 
who can talk a bird off a limb. 

Evetyn. And this one, who’s he? I 
like him. 

Miss Evien [to John]. Well, dear, 
she’s beautiful, and has style. You'd 
hardly know whether to say her hair 
was red or say it was gold. 

Miss Mary. It’s well you do, my dear, 
in this family! For that’s our Uncle 
Leonidas, my father’s brother. 

Joun [70 Oscar, who still stands at the 
back grinning, with his eyes on John]. 
I’m glad to see you again, Awse. 

Oscar. Yas, Sir, it’s ten days you been 
gone, Mr. John. 

Eve_yn[Looking at the picture]. Leon- 
idas! 

Major Danpripce. Judge Leonidas 
Dandridge, the lion of the family. I 
remember on my wedding journey, two 
days after we'd left, my mother sent 
me a message, “Come home at once, 
your Uncle Leonidas is here.” 

Evetyn. And did you go? 

Major Danprivce. We had to. 

Evetyn. Imagine! 

Mr. Bozo. Worth it, he was a character. 
On one occasion— 

Evetyn. But where’s the colonnade? 
John’s colonnade? 

Miss ELLEN. Here, out here, dear, from 
the terrace, now look. 

Evetyn. Oh, it’s lovely! And so many 
roses! But it’s so solemn, isn’t it? 

Miss Etten. And the fountain? 


Joun. How clear the light is today! 

Evetyn. Aye, aye, Auntie, John’s al- 
ways talking about light. All along 
on the train he kept saying “Look!” 
But what I can’t get over is there’s 
light here everywhere, but still it’s all 
so solemn. We laugh and talk, but it’s 
so solemn. 

Miss Mary. You're just a little tired, I 
reckon, from that long trip on the 
train. Tellie, we mustn’t keep the 
child. She'll want to go to her room. 

Evetyn. We had a fountain when [| 
was a child, but it was always chok- 
ing up. 

Miss Mary. Come on, I'll rescue you, 
darling. 

Evetyn. Perhaps I better, I’m draggled. 
We'll be down again soon, won’t we? 
Miss Mary. Before you can say Jack 
Robinson. Good-bye everybody. Isn’t 

it lovely having a niece? 

[Mr. Bobo goes and opens the door 
and stands bowing them out. He fol- 
lows them into the hall and closes the 
door after him.] 

Miss ELLEN. You'll excuse me, dear, I'll 
run and see after some of the house- 
keeping. You know how slow I am 
and lazy. You stay here with your 
father. And, Cousin Tom, will you 
help me a moment? 

[John gives her a little hug around her 
thin shoulders. She goes out, following 
Cousin Tom along the terrace. | 

Major Danprinvce. Well, my boy— 

Joun [laughing]. So Cousin Tom is 
making us a little visit, is he, Father? 

Major DANDRIDGE. Yes. 

Joun. How long is it he’s been here 
now ? 

Major Danprince. Three years, I be- 
lieve. 

Joun. And Mr. Bobo? 

Mayor Danprivce. Only a month or 
so, he’ll stay till New Year, I reckon. 
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I’d have sold the horse if it hadn’t been 
for him. The automobile’s enough. 
And you'll have one now too. But 
Baron wants the horse, he lives in 
horses. 

JoHN. 
horse phrases of his. 
Tom as busy as 
prophecy? 

Major Danprivce. He’s half way 
through the Book of Revelation. He’s 
found some sort of black angel for 
abolition, I believe. 

Joun. Father, how can you stand it, so 
much company like this? And the 
same stories forever? 

Major DaNnpripcE. But, Son, what 
would you have me do, they are gentle- 
men? And old friends as well. 

Joun. I suppose so. 

Major DANDRIDGE. 
trouble you. 


That you’d know by all those 
And is Cousin 
ever with the 


I’m sorry they 


Joun. Oh, no, it’s not that, not that, 
necessarily. It’s largely my state of 
mind. 


Major DANpDRIDGE [Going to win- 


dows]. What’s that knocking? I keep 
hearing it. 
Joun. I heard it. Strange. 


Major DaANpripce. However—what’s 
your state of mind, my boy? Sit down. 
I know this has been a trying experi- 
ence. 
[John walks around the room slowly, 
looking about, as if to study it.] 


Joun. It seems hardly the same. 
Major DaANpDRIDGE. What? 
Joun. The place. This room. 


Major Danprince. Nothing has been 
changed, Sir. 

Joun [Shaking his head]. 
know it. 

Major Danpripce. It’s only you are 
tired, almost anybody would find it 
hard to bear the sight of suffering of— 
some one near death, like that. 


I know, I 
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Joun. That part of it was not so bad, 
Father. I realize now I’ve scarcely 
thought of it. 

Mayor Danprince. No? 

Joun. I want to try and tell you. 

Mayor DANpriIpGE. You're sure you 
wouldn’t rather wait and not talk now. 

Joun. I feel as if I were going to be 
talking world without end. You'll 
think me gone off my head, I know. 

Mayor Danprivce. No, Son, no. You 
must remember I’ve known you a long 
time. Sit down, you’d better sit down. 

Joun. Thank you, Father. [He sits in 
the corner of the davenport, near the 
front of the stage. 

Mayor DANDRIDGE. Well? 

JoHN. Well, Father, I’m going to try 
to tell you, I want to. You know, 
Father, on the way up to Kentucky I 
said to myself, “It’s a strange thing to 
be going to see my mother, and she 
dying, and I wouldn’t even recognize 
her now if she came down the aisle of 
this coach.” It seemed odd. 

Mayor DANpDrRIDGE. Yes, naturally. 

Joun. I had always seemed to know 
about her. I mean I had felt that she 
was not to be loved or remembered. 

Mayor Danprivce. Nothing had been 
said to make you think so, I remind 
you of that. 

Joun. Oh, no, Father, I don’t mean to 
reflect on you at all. You have never 
said anything to me against my mother. 
Not a word. 

Mayor DANDRIDGE. 
cad, Son. 

JouHNn. But you never were, Sir. You 
told me that she had gone away when 
I was a little boy. 

Mayor Danpripce. You were three 
when your mother went away. 

Joun. And so naturally I thought she 
must have been the wrong sort of 
woman to leave me like that and to 
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leave you. My aunts never told me 
anything. Naturally a child would ask 
where its own mother was. I asked 
and I was told that she had gone away. 
Somehow I soon learned not to ask 
about her. 

Mayor Danprivce. Your aunts scarcely 
knew your mother. They were away 
at school in Canada when your mother 
was living here. I asked them not to 
talk of her to you. And nobody else 
knows anything about the matter, out- 
side the bare fact that she went away. 

Joun. They never did. And so I put 
her down as—as—I thought that my 
mother must have been— 

Mayor Danprince. ‘I understand, John. 

Joun. I thought of that when I went 
up to her room. It was in a little 
house. 

Mayor Danpripce. She would never 
take any money from me. She had a 
little money of her own. 

Joun. I was thinking it was not easy 
to be there, but that you were right in 
having me go, when they showed me up 
to her room. And then when the girl 
opened the door I saw her—QOh, 
Father—! 

Mayor Danprivce. Son— [Major 
Dandridge gets up and goes over and 
stands by John. John puts his hands 
over his eyes and springs up, and walks 
across the room. His father says no 
more, but takes the place John has left, 
on the davenport]. 

Joun. Oh, it’s terrible. 

Major Danpripce. What? 

Joun. Oh, I mean—yYou see I had al- 
ways thought of her as bad, wrong, I 
naturally would—. But when I saw 
her—She was so beautiful. 

[Major Dandridge presses his hands 
together. John walks up and down the 
room. |} 

I ran across the room to her and fell 
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on my knees. She was holding up her 
arms to me. She kept saying “This is 
my son, Nurse, this is my son. He has 
come to see me.” Then she asked, 
Father, if you were well. 

Major Danprivce [abruptly]. Did 
she have a good nurse? 

Joun. Yes, I think, very. I sat down 
on the edge of her bed and talked; she 
asked me to tell her about myself. It 
was in the evening then and I couldn't 
stay long because she was weak. I was 
to go again next morning. But when 
I went next morning the nurse told me 
that my mother had died in the night. 
[Major Dandridge sits for a long while 
without moving, silent. John leans on 
the piano. He runs a finger across the 
strings of the guitar on the piano and 
then suddenly mutes it with his palm. 
His father rises and goes to the window 
looking out on the terrace, and stands 
with his back to the room.] 

Joun. But it’s not my mother’s death 
I’m thinking of. That seems an inci- 
dent when she was—when she was 
what she was. And I’m thinking of 
myself. [He sits in the armchair to 
the left of the windows.] You see, 
there were two shocks when I saw my 
mother. First, that life could be so 
beautiful in any one, so fine! I never 
knew the human soul could look like 
that. [He stops to look at his father, 
who sits motionless, looking at the floor 
ahead of him.| Never knew it could 
look like that! 

Major DANpRIDGE [without moving]. 
Yes. 

Joun [after a pause]. And then I 
thought of how I had thought of her, 
had misjudged her, the ridiculous irony 
of it, so horrible and thin! And then 
I thought of how we may be doing this 
same thing about everybody, everything, 
all the time like fools—Oh, God, like 
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Mayor Danprivce [Comes and stands 
by the chair]. Oh, no, my boy, you’re 
all upset. I know how a man feels 
about his mother, it’s only natural. 

JouN. No, Father! Not about his 
mother. It was not because she was 
my mother. My generation’s not so 
strong on mothers as such, you know. 
Though, of course, | remembered what 
she had gone through for me. It was 
what she was. What she was herself, 
I tell you! 

Major Danprivce. Well—? [he takes 
his place again on the davenport.] 


Joun. And I don’t miss my mother now 

as if—as I would some one I had 
memories of, associations. It’s more 
terrible than that because it’s wider, be- 
cause it’s less personal—it concerns— 
it’s about all life. [Pause.] And what 
this has done to me I want to tell you 
—to try. 
[He rises and begins to walk about.] 
For the first time in my life I feel 
free. I don’t care what happens. I 
know that the one thing worth any- 
thing is this reality. 

Major Danpripce. What reality? 

Joun. I know I'll talk like a fool if I 


try to say, but that’s no matter. I’ve 
seen so many people who were not fools 
and amounted to nothing. 


Major DANDRIDGE. Go on; we're all 


fools. 


Joun. I’m afraid it’s not like a South- 
ern gentleman; he’s manly, he is al- 
lowed to be passionate, oratorical. But 
this I feel is so obscure, isn’t it? Un- 
humorous, low-class—. I know I ought 
to be talking about trees or politics and 
let what I am in here [he strikes his 
breast] be implied in it, as the muscles 
of the body may be inferred through a 
well-cut suit of clothes. You can see 
my training has not been wasted, I at 
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least know what a gentleman would be 
expected to do. 

Mayor DANDRIDGE. 
you. 

Joun. Forgive me, Father—I was try- 
ing to insult myself and hurt you, I 
think. I’m sorry, one gets so stupid. 
I'll try to tell you. Because I don’t 
see the reason for any relationships any 
more unless people know each other; all 
the rest is only clutter and waste of 
life. My God, don’t we know that’s 
what most people do all the time, that’s 
why they bore themselves and every- 
body else to death. I’m through with 
it. I’m hard. I want life to hit me, to 
simplify me, that is, and make me throw 
out everything that won’t mean fiercely 
something to me, that’s mine, that feeds 
me, and destroys me, if you like. I can 
see Michelangelo’s picture—huw God 
reaches across the void and touches life 
first into Adam? It’s like that for me 
now! It’s all through me. And I 
never understood before how life in us 
can never go back or stay fixed, but 
must always go on. I mean, go on, do 
you see? Qh, how I talk! 

Major Danprince. I don’t mean to be 
unkind, my boy, or too unintelligent. 
I’ve been building my life around yours 
and I know we shall go on together. 

Joun. Father, I hope so. 

Mayor Danprince. But this sounds to 
me like some modern doctrine of ego- 
tism—I’m not sure just what. 

Joun. It may be. I don’t see that 
naming it means anything. 

Mayor Danprince. No? Perhaps you're 
right. My generation had too many 
names for things. [Wéithout a sense of 
certainty.| Well, Son, in my position 
there’s not a great deal I can say, you 
see that. You act like a man who has 
seen a vision. It seemed right that you 
should go and see your mother. But 


I don’t understand 
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looking at what you were just saying, 
may I ask how all this you feel affects 
your actions in the future? 

Joun. Only in this way I think—I hope 
to bring my actions closer to what I am. 

Mayor DANpRIDGE [anxiously]. To stay 
here with us? 

Joun. Yes. Of course, a part of this is 
that I’ll want to write more. I’ve been 
leading a secret life, as it were, you 
see, writing, thinking, telling almost 
nobody. I’ve been trying it a long 
time, off and on. But I never could 
make it go, somehow. But now I think 
I can, I’m sure— 

Mayor DANDRIDGE. 
with us. 

Joun. Yes, Father. 

Mayor Danprince. Writing will be a 
good diversion for you. We'll give you 
your grandfather’s study. And, Son? 

Joun. Yes, Sir! 

Mayor Danprince [rising and going 
over toward the west corner of the 
room]. I know you'd like me to tell 
you what the trouble was, why your 
mother went away as she did. You've 
a perfect right to expect it. 

Joun. Well, naturally, Father, I’ve 
been wondering since I saw her. I 
don’t know what to think. I’ve thought 
and thought. 

Mayor Danprince. That’s only natural. 
I suppose now you blame me for most 
of it? 

Joun. I don’t feel any more that there’s 
any use in blaming any one, Father. 
Things happen too deep down in us for 
that. In our own selves we must kneel 
down, I suppose. 

Major Danvrivce [Looking a long 
time at John before speaking]. I'll tell 
you sometime soon, not now, if you will 


You can write here 


excuse me. I mean I prefer to wait, so 
soon after— 
Joun. Certainly, Father, I understand 


how it is, some day a little later. 

Major Danpripce. Did she look very 
—pale? 

Joun. Pale, but her eyes were blue. 
Major DANDRIDGE [moving toward the 
terrace]. Here’s your Aunt Mollie. 
[John goes to meet Miss Mary, who 

comes in from the hall.] 

Miss Mary. We’re in a great stir up- 
stairs, it’s too funny! Lawsy, Brother 
Al! 

Major DANpRIDGE [turning to her]. 
What is it, Sis Mollie? You've been 
having a lark, I see by your eyes. 

Miss Mary. Give me the other keys to 
the store-rooms, dear, please. Sis Tel- 
lie started her by showing her some of 
the relics and now the child’s got to see 
everything. She’s wild over the things, 
Oh, dear, when we are young. 

Joun. What things, Auntie? 

Major Danprince. Sis Mollie, you 
know, some of the things up there—but 
no matter— 

Miss Mary. The dresses and hats, you 
know, and those old trunks of Ma’s. 

[ Major Dandridge takes the key off his 
ring and gives it to her.] 

Miss Mary. Thank you. [On the way 
out she stops by the piano and pats John 
on the arm.| Isn’t it nice to have our 
boy back again. All last year far away 
in New York and Europe worse still! 
We'll never let you out of our sight 
any more. [John puts his arm around 
her shoulder and kisses her brow. Miss 
Mary hurries out. The two men re- 
main standing and there is a pause. | 

Mayor DANpbRIDGE [presently]. Well, 
John—Sis Mollie’s coming in reminds 
me—how in this state of mind—after 
so much—did it happen that you should 
marry? I mean, of course, just at this 
juncture? Not that I intend any criti- 
cism of you. I’m sure there was some 
good reason. [The Major sits down 
on the sofa at the left. | 
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Joun. I was going to tell you, Father. 
It will seem odd, quixotic, but it’s part 
of what I felt. I knew Evelyn three 
years ago, the summer before I went 
to New York, when I was visiting 
Cousin Julian in Memphis. We were 
in love with each other, not wholly, I 
knew that, but at any rate there was 
something — 

Major Danprince. I| understand. She’s 
a beautiful woman, John. 

Joun. Well, in the end—I suppose I 
must tell you—we went further than 
we had intended, we lost our heads. 

Mayor DaNpRiDGE. You—? 

Joun. Yes, Father. And after that we 
began to fall out constantly. I left. 
I knew it was a rotten thing to do, but 
then men do it. Well, when I saw my 
mother I got the notion I’d go to Eve- 
lyn. I had heard that she was on a 
dangerous path, going the pace harder 
and harder— 


Major DaNprRIDGE. You don’t mean to 


say she had become—! My God 
A’mighty! 
Joun. No, not yet, but wild, reckless 


with men. I heard it on all sides. It 
seemed clear at once what I would do. 
I had laid violent hands on her life, I 


thought, and I wanted to see it 
through. So I went by and persuaded 


her to marry me. 

Mayor DANDRIDGE. 
do, of course— 

Joun. What was? 

Major Danprivce. If things could 
have been different, it would have been 
—fortunate. 

Joun. It was obviously fantastic, I know 
that perfectly. 

Major Danprivce. If you care noth- 
ing for her at all, perhaps. 

Joun. No, no, that’s just it, when I saw 
her again I felt the old attraction, felt 
it stronger. We felt an attraction, both 
of us. I felt happy over it. I tried to 


Honorable thing to 


tell myself it was masculine pride over 
my noble action. I knew better. Or 
that I was merely in an exalted mood. 
But it wasn’t so. The minute we saw 
each other we knew it was the same. 
Knew we felt as we had felt before 
about each other. Luckily. If it hadn’t 
been like that, I mean if we hadn’t at- 
tracted each other, and I’d asked her to 
marry me, it might have been foolish 
—before we got through with it. 

Major Danprivce. I hope it will all 
turn out for the best, my boy. I hope 
she can be happy here. Your aunts 
will weave the whole thing into a ro- 
mance. 

Joun. Aunt Mollie will, I know, bless 
her heart! 

Mayor Danpripce. Your Aunt Ellen’s 
just as bad; she wasn’t suckled on 
novels for nothing. Finest women in 
the world those two, none like ’em. 

Joun [impulsively]. Father, I do 
want to say I appreciate the way you've 
taken all this. I know it’s not easy for 
you. I know how you feel about the 
family. 

Mayor Danprince. Don’t give a thought 

to it. No, no, what’s an old father 
for? 
[John goes up and puts his hand on his 
father’s shoulder for a second. The 
Major does not move, and John lets his 
hand fall and at the sound of foot- 
steps outside goes over toward the ter- 
race a foot or two. Mr. Stedman 
comes in from the hall.] 

Mr. STEDMAN [opening the door]. Well, 
Sir, are you free now? 

Mayor DANpripGE [discomfited, turn- 
ing]. Yes, yes, Mr. Stedman, in a 
moment. Here’s John; have you shaken 
hands with him? 

Mr. STEDMAN. How are you, John? 
Didn’t see you, Sir, I beg your pardon. 

Joun. How are you; I’m glad to see 
you, Sir. 
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Mr. STEDMAN. So you're to be con- 
gratulated, I hear. What? 

Joun. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. 
Stedman. Am I in the way? Is there 
something you want to talk over? 

Major Danprivce. No, not at all. 
Just a little legal business with Mr. 
Stedman. We'll spare you the bother 
of it. Nothing really. 

Mr. STEDMAN. Absolutely. 

Joun. Spare me? But why shouldn’t I 
be bothered? If I’d prefer to be? 

Major Danpriwoce. Why? Why should 

both of us be bothered? Run along to 
Evelyn. And here’s Sister with the 
flowers. 
[Miss Ellen enters with a bowl of roses 
followed by Oscar, who carries a great 
vase of larkspurs. She puts the roses 
on the far end of the table.] 

Joun. See what we have here! 

Miss Etxen. Oscar, you can put them 
on the piano. No, not there, further 
over. Move the guitar a little. Now 
will you bring the others, please ? 

Oscar. Yas’m. Sho will. 

[Cousin Tom comes in. Cousin Tom 
has an open Bible on his palms. He 
pushes his spectacles down on his nose 
and stands watching Miss Ellen and 
waits. Oscar enters with a jar of 
syringas and poppies.] 

Major DAnprince. But, Sister, you’re 
our good fairy, aren’t you? 

Miss Exxten. It’s just like me. I got up 
at six to do the flowers and then didn’t 
get them ready in time. Here, Oscar, 
we'll put the big bowl of those roses 
and lilies on this end of the table, if 
you'll get them. Why, Cousin Tom, 
can I do something for you? 

Cousin Tom. Yes, if you will. Tell 
me, this word’s in fine print here on 
the margin. Is it born? Or is it horn? 
You girls’ eyes are better’n mine. I 
can’t see. 


Miss Eten. It’s horn, Cousin Tom. 

Cousin Tom. Ah, ah—good. I might 
have known. The first horn—. Then 
that proves it. I’ve got the capture of 
Fort Sumter unmistakably foreseen. 

Mr. STEDMAN [As he goes out into the 
hall]. Really, Sir? I’m only sorry I 
must rush away, but I promised my 
wife not to be late. Good morning, 
Sir. [To the others] Good morning! 
[Every one bows to Mr. Stedman and 
returns his good morning. Meantime 
Oscar has brought the bowl and put it 
on the table.| 

Miss Etten. And now, Oscar, go up 
and tell Miss Evelyn and Miss Mary 
that dinner will be ready in a very few 
minutes. 

Oscar [going out].. Yes’m. 
[Miss Ellen stands arranging the flow- 
ers. | 

Cousin Tom. Shame, Ellen Dandridge 
wasn’t a man. 

JouN. Nobody can do that like you, Aunt 
Ellen. 


Miss Euten. Yes, but this is Flower 
House, we must live up to the name. 
Joun. Father, you’re sure we hadn't 
better clear up this law business or 

whatever it is, talk it out now? 
Mayor Danprince. Oh, no, no, or at 
least some other time. 
Miss Eten. Is there something private 


your father wants to say to you, 
dear? 

Major Danprivcz. No, Sister, don’t 
go. 


Joun. No, Aunt Ellen, not now, later. 
[John goes over and links his arm 
through Miss Ellen’s as she is putting 
the last touches to the flowers. | 

Miss ELLEN. Do you-know who really 
gave this place the name Flower House? 
Of all people, your Uncle Leonidas! 

CuRTAIN. 
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ACT II 


SceNE—After a moment’s wait the 
curtain rises again. It is toward two 
o'clock in the afternoon. The blinds to 
the windows are closed, the light filters 
through the green shutters. Every one 
has just come in from the dining-room. 
Miss Ellen is seated in the armchair. 
Evelyn, having changed her travelling 
suit for a light frock, sits on the daven- 
port with Mr. Bobo on her left. Cousin 
Tom has taken a chair near Miss Ellen. 
Miss Mary, with her guitar in her hands, 
sits on the sofa, behind which the piano is, 
and John leans against the end of it that 
is farthest from every one. 

Major Dandridge is adjusting one of 
the shutters to divert the blinding glare 
outside. 

Cousin Tom. Well, ladies, if I had had 
the ordering of that dinner I would not 
have changed it by a single item. 

Miss Mary. I’m afraid you are partial 
to us, Cousin Tom. 

Major Danprince [Securing the blind]. 
That’s better. The afternoon light’s 
overpowering. 

Evetyn. Oh, it’s much better. No use 
trying to live up to this day, it’s too 
bright for mortal eyes. Father, you’re 
a dear. And everything’s wonderful. 
The trunks have come, the phonograph 
has come, safe and sound. And— [She 
pats the place beside her to the right and 
the Major sits down.} 

Miss Mary. Sit down, Sonny Man. 
[Her fingers wander softly over the 
strings of the guitar. John takes the 
seat at her right on the sofa without 
speaking and sits there looking off into 
space.| It’s fine to have our boy again! 

Joun. I missed you, Auntie. 

Miss Mary. Bless my nephew’s heart 
for saying so! [She pats his hand and 


then goes back to the guitar. She be- 
gins an old air, so softly that only a few 
notes of it can be heard. John remains 
silent, looking down at the floor and 
off into space, with his hands in his 
pockets. | 

Cousin Tom. And you've never heard 
about Leonidas Dandridge, Cousin Eve- 
lyn? None of the stories? 

Miss Mary [To John]. Poor old dear, 
he tells them over every day. 

Joun. For the last three years, hasn’t 
he? [She nods.] It seems incredible. 
And Father has no sense of humor. 

Cousin Tom. Well, you must know that 
Leonidas was a wag. 

Mayor Danpripce. Proverbial. 

Cousin Tom. And he was always up 
to practical jokes, Leonidas was. Noth- 
ing stopped him. He’d usually been 
drinking, of course, every one drank 
those days. Well, on one occasion 
Brother Bates was staying with him— 

Evetyn. Who was Brother Bates? 

Cousin Tom. Bates was a travelling 
preacher. 

Mayor Danprince. Circuit rider. 

Cousin Tom. Yes. And powerful re- 
ligious! And a character. He was the 
only preacher Leonidas Dandridge 
could put up with. Where was I? Oh, 
yes, on one occasion, Brother Bates 
stopped to spend the night at the house. 
There was other company that night 
and Bates had to sleep in the office. 
You know the offices those days were 
rooms out in the yard, away from the 
big house. Well, Leonidas’ father had 
been a doctor and had left behind him 
a skeleton. So he hung the skeleton 
over the door some way rother in the 
office and that night when Bates re- 
tired to his quarters and opened the 
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door, the skeleton fell down on him and 
clapped its arms around old Bates. 
And Bates let out a yell— [He laughs 
heartily. Major Dandridge and Evelyn 
laugh and Mr. Bobo nods and smiles.] 

Eve.yn. I don’t believe it. How awful, 
Cousin Tom! 

Cousin Tom. And, Baron, you tell 
about the creek, Baron. 

Mr. Bozo. No, go on, Thomas, tell it. 

Cousin Tom. No, you know the inci- 
dent better than I do, my friend. 

Evetyn. Do, please, Mr. Bobo. 
[Miss Mary stops playing and puts her 
hand through John’s arm and kisses his 
shoulder. | 

Miss Mary. Never mind, dearest! I 
know it’s hard for our Sonny man, 
these old stories and all. 


Mr. Bozo. Well, on one occasion Leoni- 
das was taking a walk down by Wal- 
lace Creek, just west of his place. He 
had just crossed the stream when he 
saw a man on horseback stopping at the 
edge. ‘Will you tell me, Sir, if I can 
get across without swimming?” the 
man asked. There'd been rains and the 
Creek was widened out and it was so 
muddy you couldn’t tell anything about 
the depth. Leonidas himself had just 
crossed on a log footbridge to one side, 
but it was hidden from the man by the 
willows; at least he didn’t see it. “I'll 
tell you, my friend,” said ’e, “it’s deep, 
but you can get across all right if you'll 
take off your clothes and tie them 
around your neck and stand up in the 
saddle.” The man thanked him and 
began to undress and Leonidas went on 
his way. But a little piece down the 
road he hid in some willows and 
watched to see what would happen. 
[Cousin Tom bursts into a fit of laugh- 
ter.] Pretty soon he saw the man 
standing up naked on his saddle with 
his clothes around his neck and start- 
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ing across. The water came about 
to the horse’s knees. [Great laughter,] 

Evetyn. Oh, Mr. Bobo, Mr. Bobo! [| 
don’t believe it. How terrible! 

Mr. Bozo. Well, Sir, they said you 
could hear that man swearing in the 
next county. 

Evetyn. It’s the funniest thing I ever 
heard in my life. I love stories. 

Mr. Borso. [Rising and beginning to 

walk about the room, much puffed up.] 
On another occasion Leonidas was in 
New York at the old Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. He couldn’t find the butter- 
knife on the table, so he reached over 
and cut off a piece of butter with his 
knife. At this a dude sitting next to 
him called out to the waiter, “Waitah, 
Waitah, bring another plate of butter, 
this man’s stuck his knife in it.”” Leoni- 
das didn’t say a word, he just picked up 
the plate of butter and slapped it on 
the dude’s face, so. S ’e ‘Waitah, 
Waitah, bring another plate of butter, 
this man’s stuck his nose in_ it.” 
[ Laughter. ] 
[Mr. Bobo’s cuff drops off and falls 
on the floor. He replaces it quickly. 
Evelyn makes a gesture of helping him 
adjust the clasp. He holds out his arm 
to her.] 

Evetyn. [Fastening the cuff.] Whata 
terrible man, Mr. Bobo! 

Mr. Bozo. But the best story of all was 
on one occasion when he had been 
drinking again; it was Christmas week; 
and he sent his man Solomon to call 
all the darky women on the place into 
the backyard— 

Miss ELuLen [coolly]. Has Mr. Bobo 
been telling the story of the time Uncle 
Leonidas made the darky women sit 
on the brickbats in the-backyard ? 

Miss Mary. [Puts down the guitar and 
goes over to her.| Oh, Tellie, he was 
just telling it— 
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Miss Etten. Oh, I’m so sorry, please 
excuse me, Mary. I keep telling you I 
ought to stay in my own room; I’m not 
fit to be in company. 

Major Danprivce. No, no, Sister, Sis 
Tellie doesn’t mean that. It’s all right. 
Go on, Baron. [Miss Mary kisses her 
sister on the brow.) 

EveLyn. Yes, go on, Mr. Bobo. 

Mr. Boso. Oh, that’s all there was, 
you've heard the point. 

Miss Mary. Please excuse my sister, 


Mr. Bobo. The poor darling didn’t 
hear you. 

Mr. Bozo. Perfectly all right, ladies, I 
assure you. Some other time. Just as 
well. 


[John gets up and goes over and pats 
Miss Ellen on the shoulder and leans 
down to her ear. | 


Joun. It’s nothing, Aunt Ellen, Mr. 
Bobo doesn’t mind. Besides I didn’t 
hear you. Mr. Bobo, please go on, I 


didn’t hear Aunt Ellen, what she said. 

Mr. Boso [Who has sat down again in 
a chair]. Oh, it’s nothing except that 
Leonidas made them all sit in cotton- 
baskets on the brickbats and cackle like 
hens. [Every one laughs.]} 

Cousin Tom. And Leonidas stood on the 
back porch and split his sides laughing. 

Miss Mary. And poor Cousin Dolly, 
she was upstairs crying her eyes out. 

EvetyN. Who's Cousin Dolly? 

Miss Mary. His wife, my dear. You 
might know some woman would have 
to bear the burden of it. 

Cousin Tom [Rising]. 
get to my work. 

Mr. Bozo. Won't you play something, 
Miss Molly? How about the Harp on 
the Shore? 

Miss Mary. No, Mr. Bobo, thank you, 
I'll play tonight after supper. Cousin 
Tom’s right, we'll all get to work. 
That is we ought to take our naps. 


Well, I must 


Mr. Bozo. Thomas actually has discov- 
ered positive proof of the Civil War. 
[He laughs.] 

Cousin Tom. Laugh if you like, Baron, 
at the prophecy in Scripture. 

Mr. Boso. Oh, that’s all right, Thomas. 
I know you're doing a great work for 
religion. Only you'll have to let me 
take it easy; you see, an old horse has 
to have a loose harness. 

[All rise, the party breaks up. Miss 
Mary goes over to John, who is stand- 
ing, leaning on the back of the sofa.] 

Miss Mary. Poor sweetness, go take a 
siesta, these old people wear you out. 
Lord knows you've heard ’em often 
enough. 

Joun. And yet it’s a sweet, gentle way 


of living. 

Miss Mary. Living? Of course. But 
you re just— 

Joun. And human, has a sort of fra- 


grance about it. But I’m out of it, out 
of it. My social charm is plainly all 
used up, Auntie. 

Miss Mary. Oh, no, dear, you'll feel all 
right soon, you’re just worn out. It 
was terrible for you in Kentucky, 
Auntie knows. 

Miss Exvxten [Rising]. Come, Mary, 
you need a nap if anybody does. You're 
a perfect cricket. 

Miss Mary. ‘That’s just like Sister, 
Evelyn, whenever she’s sleepy she begins 
to talk about my needing to take a nap. 
Shall we go? 

[Cousin Tom and Miss Mary and Eve- 
lyn start out.] 

Miss Ewen. 
too? 

Joon. No, Aunt Ellen— [Mr. Bobo 
opens one of the shutters on to the ter- 
race and lets into the room a blinding 
glare. He disappears, closing the shut- 
ters after him.] Ill stay down a while 
with Father. 


John, are you coming, 
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[Major Dandridge stands somewhere 
near the far end of the table. John 
goes back to his seat on the sofa. For 
some minutes nothing is said. | 

Major Danprivce. John, you don’t 
seem to feel in a very social mood to- 
day, Son. 

Joun. No, Father, I don’t. I’m sorry, 
Father. 

Major Danprivce. That's all right, 
Son. Give yourself time to recuper- 
ate. We can’t always be gay, though 
doubtless we owe it to social life to 
try. However— 

Joun. How well I remember that, Fa- 
ther, your telling me, ““We must make 
a brave front, keep our backs up.” In 
the copybook style, or the grand man- 
ner in morals; but then I was a little 
boy. 

Mayor Danpripce. It’s all right. 

Joun. Father? 

Mayor DaNprinGe. Yes, yes? 

JoHN [Rising and coming over nearer 
Major Dandridge|. 1 may as well tell 
you; I somehow can’t get this business 
of Mr. Stedman’s, though it may sound 
absurd, out of my mind. That I was 
not to know, I mean that I was not to 
be bothered with. Perhaps because, as 
Auntie says, I’m a little tired. 

Mayor Danprince. Qh, so you're still 
on that. It’s nothing. Son, I don’t 
want to be bothering you with these af- 
fairs just yet. Time enough, time 
enough. 

Joun. No, Father, I'd prefer being told, 
Sir. If I’m to be here on the estate I 
ought to share the—the whole situation 
with you. 

Major Danprince. You will in time. 

Joun. Of course. What bores me with 
myself is that I kept thinking of this 
during dinner—shows it’s in my mind 
the wrong way. Perhaps it’s because 
just now especially I’m in no mood to 


feel myself wrapped in wool, wafted 
along in a balm of illusion. I'd like 
straight blows if any. 

Mayor Danpripvce. No blows at all, 
You don’t think I’d deceive you about 
a thing of this sort, do you, John? 

Joun. Why, deceive me, no. No, Fa- 
ther, I don’t. Why should I? I just 
feel that I don’t want anything coming 
between us, Sir. 

Mayor DaNnpripceE. No, assuredly not. 

Joun. I mean with me feeling the way 
I do. I was telling you this morning, 
since—since— 

Mayor Danpripce. I understand. But 
—You won’t take my advice, you won't 
trust my judgment when I say that | 
consider it useless to burden you with 
such an affair? 

Joun. Father, I’d rather not, I’d rather 
have everything open between us. I’d 
appreciate your telling me. 

Major Danprince. Very well, I'll tell 
you. Sit down, there’s nothing very 
alarming about the whole thing. [Ma- 
jor Dandridge sits down on the daven- 
port and John draws up Miss Ellen’s 
chair opposite him.] It’s an old dis- 
agreeable subject almost forgotten in 
the family. Very distasteful to me. 
However, lately it’s come up again. 

JouHn. When? 

Major Danprivce. While you were 
away on this trip to Kentucky. You 
knew I had a brother. Ever heard of 
your Uncle Ned? 

Joun. A little. 

Mayor Danpripce. Well, the less you 
heard the better. Who told you? 
Your mother, did your mother tell you? 
Did she? 

Joun. No, Father, I told you this morn- 
ing I saw my mother only a little 
while. Aunt Ellen told me. 

Mayor DANpDripGeE. What did she tell 
you? 
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Joun. That he was wild and that later 
he went to Texas and never came back. 

Major Danpripce. Well, so he didn’t. 
But his son, your cousin Ned, has been 
heard from. 

Joun. Him I never heard of. 

Major DAnpripcE. I suppose not. 
Well my brother was a wild boy and 
by the time he was of age he was a hard 
gambler, and he drank too much. His 
share of the estate, the part your grand- 
father had decided to give Ned, was 
along the river bottom, fine lands. In 
fact, Father was about to settle a piece 
of land on each of us when Ned’s 
rumpus with Old Bill Edwards came 
to his ears. Bill Edwards lived beyond 
the Creek, his business was largely 
the lending of money at exorbitant 
rates. Well, Ned, it seems, had bor- 
rowed time and again from Bill Ed- 


man, but very strict in matters of busi- 
ness and conduct and especially about 
the company we kept. Your grand- 
mother died when I was born. Well, 
that’s all there was to it. Ned hung 
around a few days, but he never asked 
any favors, he was too proud. Then 
he suddenly disappeared and later I 
heard he was in Texas. Never saw 
Brother Ned until Father’s death, he 
came back then for a short time. 

[John starts to protest.] 


Mayor Danpripce. Wait. Now turns 


up his son, he’s written me a letter, 
claiming the land back. His father, 
he writes, died this spring. Some shy- 
ster lawyer fellow has put that in his 
head. That Ned should have contested 
the will. So I’ve had Stedman going 
over the papers. 


Joun. Mr. Stedman. 


wards; he needed money to pay his MAjor Danpripce. He said they were 


gambling debts and his sprees. He 
paid the money back, sometimes at once, 
sometimes longer, two or three months. 


quite straight, all the deeds, no doubt 
about the legality of the thing. [4 
long silence.| Well? 


But he was reckless about getting his JOHN [With a little laugh]. These 


receipts for the payments, et cetera. In 


lawyers are great chaps. 


those days gentlemen gave their word Major DaNpripce. Why, what do you 


of honor, paper was not necessary. 


mean, Son? 


Well, at any rate one fine day Bill Ed- JOHN. I mean that Mr. Stedman thinks 


wards rode up and demanded payment 
on a certain loan. Ned was certain 


the loan had been paid. Bill Edwards 


because those papers are straight, there’s 
nothing else to be said. The universe 
begins and ends in law. 


said no. There was no receipt to be Mayor DANpripce. Well, naturally the 


found, Ned was at sea in such things, 
which was exactly what old Bill Ed- 


legality of the deeds is what concerns 
a lawyer. 


wards had been counting on. Words JOHN. Naturally. 
passed between them, and the upshot Major DaANpripce. But you seem to 


was my brother knocked him down. 


imply something else. 


But when Father heard of it, heard of JoHN. It’s only that we’re not all law- 


the fight, the gambling, the debts, and, 
most of all, the acquaintance with old 
Bill Edwards, he said nothing to any- 


yers; of course, there’s no reason we 
need see it that way. But that’s obvi- 
ous. 


body, but went to his lawyer and cut Major Danpripce. I understand you. 


Ned off without a copper, he did that. 
Your grandfather, Son, was an upright 
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takes is insufficient? 

Joun. But, Father, of course it is not 
mere legality, I know the legality is 
perfect enough. That’s easy enough to 
dispose of. If we take that tack, the 
thing is legal and very fine. But— 
what’s legality when we know better? 
I’m talking about this, that there’s no 
reason why this man should pay so for 
his father’s being wild. You know 
what I mean. Why should we take 
this in our hands, this judgment, when 
it’s been made wrong already? 

Major DANprivGe. You mean that 
whatever side I take you will take the 
contrary, that we begin by disagreeing. 
No, no, you are right to shake your 
head, I apologize, I don’t mean that. 

Joun. That’s all right, I know, Father, 
how you feel. But we can give my 
cousin what he ought to have, of course. 

Major Danprivce. Eh? The prop- 
erty? It happens to be mine just now, 
if | may remind you. 

Joun. That’s not worthy of you, Fa- 
ther. 

Major DANDRIDGE. You're right, Son. 
I ask your pardon. I don’t want any 
division between us of any sort, you 
know that. But about this land— 

Joun. It’s the kind of thing we just 
don’t do, that’s all. It’s not worth 
what it costs. 

Major Danpriwce [Scornfully, rising 
and walking about}. Oh! And what 
will we do, then, may I ask? 

Joun. If it came to a choice between 
two things? Go back to New York if 
that means me. 

Major Danprivce [Moved, changing 
his tone]. Son, you know how much 
it is my wish that you stay here. 

JouNn. It’s mine, too, Father; I want to 
stay. 

Major Danpripce [Showing excite- 
ment again]. But, however, if you 
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went to New York, what would you 
do? 

Joun. Try to write. 
somehow, I think. 
Major Danprivce. And how would 
that help your cousin, Mr. Ned Dan- 

dridge? 

Joun. I'd try to pay him. 

Major Danpripce. $30,000? You'd 
soon write that much, do you think? 
Joun. I could pay something perhaps. 

I'd be out of it at least. 

Major Danprince. Wash your hands 
of it, eh? 

Joun. And when you’ve thought it over, 
I feel sure, Father—when you come to 
think it over— 

Major Danprivce. Think it over, my 
God, I thought of nothing else night 
and day for three months once, when 
you were a baby, Sir! 

JoHN. Oh, it was then? 

Mayor Danpripce. Yes. Then! I 
settled this question long ago, Son, long 
ago. I know you don’t intend it that 
way, but I feel obliged to tell you that 
the attitude you are taking now re- 
flects on me and my conduct. On the 
family, I must ask you to think of 
that! 

JouNn. I don’t see why you need take it 
that way, I certainly don’t mean to re- 
flect on your conduct, Father. But 
when you come right down to it, Fa- 
ther, I think that’s hardly the question. 
The question at this point involves only 
the restoration of the land. 

Mayor Danpripce. ‘Then, since you 
prefer to leave me out of account— 

Joun. No, Father— 

Major DANDRIDGE. No question exists 
on earth that can be cut down to one 
single consideration like that. If age 
and experience have taught me any- 
thing, they’ve taught me that. 

JouHn. It’s not leaving you out of ac- 


I could manage 
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count, Sir; there may have been abun- 
dant circumstances to exonerate your 
action. 

Mayor Danprince. See here, John, I’m 
not asking you to excuse my behavior, 
or anybody else. 

Joun. I’m thinking of myself, I sup- 
pose. The moment I see myself sub- 
mitting to this settlement, I see my 
mother— 

Major Danprince [violently]. Let's 
leave your mother out of the question, 
please. You'll oblige me. 

Joun. You said it’s only thirty thou- 
sand. ‘That would leave us enough 
still, surely. 

Mayor DANprRIDGE. With your aunts’ 
share of the estate we have two thou- 
sand acres to Flower House; this is 
only a few hundred, you know that, 
three hundred at best. 

Joun. And you're not the man to set 
much store by money. ‘Then in this 
business you must have some other, 
better reason. 

Major Danpripce. It hardly matters 
what reason I might have from the 
way you take my opinion, Sir. 

Joun. Why, not at all, Father! 
really, don’t think that. 

Major Danprivce. I'll hardly solicit 
your approval on every step I’ve ever 
taken! 

[They stand without anything to say 
to each other. Evelyn comes in, in a 
lace negligee. 

Evetyn. You people have been talking 
like trumpets. But it’s no matter. 
We're not asleep anyway. I'll never 
go to sleep! I never saw such lovely 
things! The silk is so marvellous, you 
couldn’t find the like of it these days 
for love or money. I never dreamed 
we'd own a museum. But it is hot up 
there! Under the roof. John, have 
you seen the dresses and _ things? 


No, 


COLONNADE 


There’s one old mantle—and your old 
finery, Father, you were a dandy in 
your time, weren’t you? 

Mayor Danprince. So, you're at that, 
are you? Then you might as well have 
these things now. [He goes to drawers 
on the right wall and takes out a box 
as he talks.| They were my mother’s, 
she loved jewels. What do you think 
of them? [He opens a case, Evelyn 
gives a cry of joy.] 

Evetyn. Pearls! Oh, Father! Look, 
John! Old pearls, on ribbons. And 
the cameo! And this ring! You just 
can’t believe it. [She puts the things 
on and shows herself to them.] Now. 
[She strikes a pose and then another. 
John is silent as he looks at her.] Why, 
John, what’s the matter? ‘You are a 
death’s head. What is it? What is it, 
Father? 

Joun. Tell Evelyn, please, Father. 

Major DANpripcE. You mean—? 

Joun. Yes. Please tell her, Father. 

Mayor Danprince. Very well. I will! 
Because of my brother’s way of living 
my father cut him off and left every- 
thing to me. The transaction was per- 
fectly legal, all the papers and so on. 
That was years ago. The son has 
stirred the matter up, he claims a share 
of the estate. Now John wants me to 
give it back to the son, my brother’s 
part of the estate. 

Evetyn. Why, John, why do you, if it 
is all legal and perfectly all right? 

JouHn. It’s not perfectly all right, 
Evelyn. Because this man’s father was 
wild and my grandfather cut him off 
is no reason we should have everything 
and the other man nothing. 


Evetyn. But he deeded it to Father, 
he’s told you that! Wasn't it his to do 
as he liked with? Father, John’s just 
sick and on a highhorse today, that’s 
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all. We'll see, come on, John, and go 
up with me. 
[Miss Mary comes to the hall door.] 

Miss Mary. But, gracious me, you all 
are kicking up! And what on earth’s 
that pounding out at the stable, Brother 
Al? 

Mayor Danpripce. Oscar must go and 
see to it. 

Miss Mary. You must come and go to 
sleep, everybody. It’s a rule in this 
house, in summertime. You're naughty, 
all of you. [She notices the jewels.] 
Oh, look, the Queen of Sheba! Solo- 
mon in all his glory! 

Evetyn. Aren’t they wonderful. Look, 
Auntie. And you're a sweet old dear 
to play with me. 

Miss Mary. The idea! We don’t have 
a lovely new niece every day. 

EveLyn. But I’ve a secret too. 

Miss Mary. What? 

EveLyn. You wait and see later. Wait 
till you see me! Oh, boy! [Mr. Bobo 
comes in from the terrace.] 

Major DaANnprivce. Baron, do you 
know what that noise is? 

Mr. Bozo. It’s only old Fancy. He’s 
always had the collie in the stall with 
him, you see. And now the collie’s 
chained up, Fancy won’t stay in there 
without him. He’s trying to kick the 
place down. 

Mayor DaANpripce. Fancy’s getting to 
be an old fool. I'll sell him on a farm. 

Mr. Bozo. Qh, no, fine piece of horse- 
flesh. I’d hang on to ’im, Alex. 

Major DaANprince. Course you would, 
Baron. 

Mr. Bozo. Can’t expect to teach an old 
horse new tricks, not right off the bat. 

Mayor Danpripce. My son was just 
saying you couldn’t teach a new horse 
old tricks. 

Mr. Boso [laughing]. Eh? John’s a 
wag! He'll stick his fingers under 


your ribs. Your husband’s a wag, Miss 
Evelyn. 

Evetyn [coolly]. Oh, yes, John’s quite 
a wag, a perfect Uncle Leonidas. 

Joun. AmI? 

Evetyn [Unfastening the necklace and 
banging it down on the table. Ina 
cutting tone]. Aren’t you? 

Joun. I seem to be more of a bore than 
anything else. 

Evetyn [Putting her arm through Miss 
Mary’s|. Well, we’re going up, will 
you come? 

JouN [glancing at his father]. In justa 
second. 

Miss Mary. What’s the matter with all 

of you, you need some sleep. 
[Evelyn and Miss Mary go out by way 
of the hall. Mr. Bobo opens the win- 
dow to the terrace. John sits down at 
the far end of the davenport, Major 
Dandridge takes the armchair. 

Mr. Boso. I'll see, Al, what can be done 

about Fancy. 
[He disappears, leaving the door open. 
The blinding light strikes John in the 
face. He first tries holding his hand 
up to screen his eyes, then he changes 
his seat to a chair near his father.]} 

Joun. Father, I don’t know why I 

seemed to annoy you so, Sir. I’m sorry, 
I was just awkward about it, I suppose. 
I didn’t mean to criticise you, what I 
meant was merely to express what I 
think would be the right thing to do 
about this estate business. 
[Major Dandridge makes no reply, and 
the two men sit for a moment without 
speaking. Suddenly from _ upstairs 
breaks in the sound of a phonograph 
playing a piece of jazz music. It joins 
the blare of light from the terrace.] 

Major Danpripce [Starting slightly 
and then recomposing himself in his 


chair]. What's that? Ah, yes. 
Joun. Evelyn’s phonograph. 
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[They sit silent a few moments while 
the music goes on.] 

Joun. And, Father, I was thinking that 
perhaps we could settle this matter with 
a payment in money, the value of my 
uncle’s share, instead of breaking up the 
estate. That would be fair and square 
enough. 

[Major Dandridge instead of replying 
glances over toward the direction from 
which the sound of the phonograph 
comes. John rises and goes over and 
shuts the hall door. On his way back 


to his seat he closes the terrace window. 


The quiet light returns to the room. 
John sits down again near his father. 
A silence for a moment, save for the 
phonograph. | 

Joun. To do it that way, Father? 

Mayor Danprince. I’m sorry if I seem 
unreasonable, John, but that wouldn’t 
change matters one iota. I’m very 
sorry. 

Joun. Then, Father, I’m sorry too. 
[John and Major Dandridge say no 
more, but sit each of them looking down 
at the floor. The sound of the phono- 


graph continues. ] 


CurRTAIN. 





ACT Ill 


Scene—Three-fourths across the stage, 
from the right, south, runs a colonnade of 
five pairs of columns without bases and 
with simple capitals, on which rests the 
flat roof. The whole rests on a platform 
of flagstones, above two steps leading up 
on the front and north sides. The colon- 
nade is the fine dull golden yellow seen 
in Roman palaces and gardens. 

Through the columns the last blue be- 
fore darkness is seen in the east, above 
the floor one or two dark pointed cedars 
appear. 

You can hear a fountain plashing, off 
somewhere, and now and then a bird. 

Evelyn comes in from the left and goes 
up the west steps into the colonnade. She 
wears an old dress of figured muslin, with 
a skirt flounced up to the waist, above 
which is a white satin bodice, low-cut on 
the shoulders and a rose between her 
breasts. She has done her hair in the 
same period and put some roses in it. She 
walks the length of the colonnade, and 
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half way back again, stands looking off 

toward the east for a while, and then 

descends the steps on that side and disap- 
pears into the garden. 

In a moment Major Dandridge and 
Miss Mary enter from the left. They 
come along the front of the colonnade, 
but do not mount the steps. In the play- 
ing of this act the light, the music, the 
beauty surrounding and flooding the 
scene must be used to dilate, and to make 
possible the pitch and intensity of, the 
emotions of the characters, the words 
used, the poetry given expression to. 
Major DANprinGE [pointing south]. 

There she goes now, down the rose 

walk. 

Miss Mary. I don’t know, Brother Al, 
whether it’s quite safe for the child to 
be down here this time o’ night. It’s so 
near the negro cabins down here, don’t 
you think so? So many things could 
happen. You know what I mean. 
Tellie says I’m just nervous, but then 
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you never can tell, I say. Of course, 
a moon’s coming up, but still— 

Mayor Danprince. You may be right, 
Sis Mollie, I'll stay till John comes 
out, he’ll be coming down directly. 

Miss Mary. How sweet the roses smell! 

Mayor DaANnpripce. But what on earth, 
Sis Mollie, do you and Tellie mean 
by letting Evelyn put on that dress? 

Miss Mary. I don’t know, Brother Al, 
now don’t lay it on us. Tellie showed 
her a few of the things and she would 
see them all. We had no idea she was 
going to do it. 

Mayor Danprivce. I know, but—my 
wife’s dress—it’s not very considerate 
of me. 

Miss Mary. Dressing up was the sur- 
prise she had for us today. She didn’t 
know—you remember she was talking 
of her secret after dinner. That was a 
dress she had made for a lawn party, 
I remember when she wore it, we 
copied it from a picture. [Taking his 
arm and leaning over to kiss his sleeve.] 
The child just didn’t think, like most 
young people, and she still doesn’t know 
whose dress ’tis. But there’s no use 
mentioning it now, and spoiling the 
child’s pleasure; we can tell her later 
sometime. There’re lots of other clothes 
if she wants to dress up. And after all, 
she hasn’t had much of a honeymoon 
coming straight here. You don’t know 
young people. 

Major Danpripce. That may be. 
Well, at least—at any rate I’d hardly 
have thought you or Tellie could have 
been so—so inconsiderate. 

Miss Mary. Of course not, I should 
say not. 

Major Danprince. I’m very sorry it 
happened, so soon after—of course, you 
see what I mean. 

Miss Mary. Yes, dear, I understand. 
And I’m sure the child would feel 


dreadfully about it if she knew. But 
I must leave you and go find Tellie. 
You want me to tell Evelyn on the 
way. 

Mayor DaAnprincE. Please, if you will, 

I’ll wait here. 
[She disappears on the right into the 
garden and her brother begins to walk 
slowly up and down the colonnade. 
Evelyn comes along between the col- 
umns from the right.] 

Evetyn. Why, Father! Auntie has 
me quite scared, telling me it’s not safe 
down here by myself. 

Major Danprince. No, daughter, I 
hardly think it’s safe. Not of late. You 
read the papers and know how it is, 
I’m waiting for you. We'll sit here a 
while till John comes out. 

Evetyn. That’s lovely, Father. How 
do you like me in this dress? 

Major Danprivce. You look very 
pretty, my dear. 

Evetyn. But you don’t look at me! 
Scarcely at all. I don’t believe you do 
like it. Look at me. 

Mayor Danprince. Perhaps the trouble 
is you look as pretty in one thing as 
another to my old eyes. 

Evetyn. Oh, if you say that, of course— 

Mayor Danpripce. So there. Sit 
down here. 

[He shows her to the bench by the 
last pillar on the west, and sits down 
beside her. 

Major Danprince. There’s something 
I want to talk to you about, daughter. 

EveLYN. Yes, Sir. 

Mayor DANprince. It’s this business 
about the land. John’ll be here any 
moment. The point simply is that 
you've got to help me. I know John. 
Men like him seem to talk things off; 
they look manageable, but they have a 
hard line right through them. John 
won’t budge in this. I can see he’s 
already set, just like— 
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Evetyn. Like—like what, Father? 

Major Danpripce. Like his mother. 
But no matter, he’s a fine boy, and we 
must get all this settled. But you’re no 
fool, Evelyn, and you'll see the point. 

EveLyn. The trouble is, Father, I don’t 
like to meddle in John’s affairs. Be- 
sides, if it’s only a matter of money, 
there’s enough without this man’s part, 
isn’t there? And you don’t care about 
money anyway. So what’s the differ- 
ence. If it’s not something besides the 
money, I can’t see the difference. 

Mayor Danprivce. There’s not time 
now to thrash the whole business out 
again. 

Evetyn. And then, Father, besides, you 
see we haven’t been married long. 

Major Danvrivce. So much the better. 
He'll pay more attention to you. 

Evetyn. Do you think so? 

Major Danpripce. I know what a 
woman’s influence over a man can be. 
Evetyn. John and | seem almost stran- 
gers sometimes. Lately especially, I 
mean since we came here to Flower 
House. I don’t understand what 
John’s driving at, it seems to me, half 
the time. I’m not artistic and John is. 
But sometimes, too, nobody’s got more 
just horse sense than John has—when 

he’s not off on some streak. 

Major DaANnprincE. Well, he’s in love 
with you. You have an attraction for 
him now at first-—Oh, you know what 
I mean. You young people know every- 
thing nowadays. At any rate you don’t 
want John to be a pauper on you. 

EveLyn. For goodness’ sake, I should 
say I don’t. 

Major DaNprRipGE. Yes, where would 
you be? Then make him give it up. I 
can see already none of the rest of us 
are going to be able to do it. I’ve tried 
to say as little as I could so as not to 
oppose him any more than I could help. 
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Major DANDRIDGE. 


Joun. 


John shows he’s been under a strain. 
But that doesn’t mean I’m going to 
give up to him, as he’s counting on 
now. You must bring him round, 
Evelyn. And tonight. Will you? 


EvELYN [looking at the Major a moment 


before she answers]. I'll try. 


Well, then—but 
he’s coming now. Look, the moon is 
rising, there, just over the pine trees. 
What a thing life is! I'll go. Remem- 
ber, daughter. 

[He goes out to the left. Evelyn does 
not rise but sits there tightening her 
lips. The moonlight falls on the col- 
umns and down across the floor of the 
colonnade. John comes in from the 
west end of the colonnade and hurries 
to her.] 


Joun. Oh, Evelyn, you alone here? I 


stopped a moment on the terrace, 
Auntie was playing her guitar. She 
was playing the fandango for Cousin 
Tom. How beautiful you look, how 
beautiful you look against the column 
in that dress. Oh, my dear! All dur- 
ing supper— 

[He sits for a moment beside her and 
raises her hand to his lips. She smiles 
but remains quiet. | 


But look at this night. [He 
rises and leans against the column on 
the other side of the colonnade and 
stands looking about him.] What a 
night, my God, what a night! It’s 
incredible. I always forget how beauti- 
ful it can be down here. I always 
know when it’s like this that I love my 
own country best after all, my own 
South. Look at the moonlight over 
everything. You could read py it, 
couldn’t you! Over the columns and 
the stones of the pavement. And out 
over the garden, Evelyn. It’s like a 
heart beating. 
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Evetyn. You can smell the roses, do 
you smell them? 

Joun. Yes. And the jasmine smell is 

everywhere. And the sound of the 
fountain, the water—water and the 
moon are the most beautiful things in 
the world. I dreamed once that I was 
dead and was buried by the light of the 
moon, and that water was falling from 
somewhere on my heart and made a 
sound like the strings of a harp. A 
foolish dream, but the kind you remem- 
ber, I suppose, though you pretend you 
don’t. Listen— 
[From off to the southeast come the 
notes of a guitar and a man’s voice sing- 
ing. The music seems to spread 
through the garden. They remain 
silent a moment listening.] 

Evetyn. What, you mean the music? 

Joun. Yes, they’re beginning to sing, at 
the quarters. And you'll hear a mock- 
ing-bird start up after them in a sec- 
ond. They’ve got an old drum they 
play sometimes that sounds as if it had 
dropped out of Africa, perhaps we'll 
hear it. 


[They are silent a moment. A bird 
begins. | 
Joun. There he is, I told you. I know 


him. Is there any place in the world 
where it’s like this on a summer night. 
The air is warm, glowing. Like a faun 
it is. Look at the columns, how they 
gleam against the garden around, look 
how clear and straight the line of them 
is. 
[A long silence, in which Evelyn moves 
once or twice a little restlessly. John 
walks up and down for a moment, then 
disappears behind one of the columns. 
The guitars go on playing and the 
man’s voice in the song. The bird 
breaks in now and then. You hear at 
intervals the fountain plashing.]| 
Evetyn [sharply]. John! John, where 
are you? 


[He comes quickly to her.] 

Joun. Here I am. Why, Evelyn, are 
you frightened, forgive me. 

[He sits at her side and puts his arm 
about her.] 
I’m sorry. 

EveELyNn. No, but you disappeared. It’s 
too lonesome here by myself. Don’t 
disappear, John, like that. 

Joun. Darling, I won’t. Of course, | 
won't. But I was thinking— 

Eve_yn. What were you thinking? 

JouHn. There was a little wind passed 
over the garden down there. Did you 
hear it? 

Evetyn. I didn’t notice it, John—well? 

Joun. It was like a sigh. Like a sigh, 
in this night here. I was thinking of 
the nostalgia of all this beauty. Of the 
nostalgia of a night like this. 


EveLtyn. What’s nostalgia, John? 
JoHN. Homesickness. 

Evetyn. Oh! 

Joun. I was thinking of the homesick- 


ness of all this, homesickness for some- 
thing, | don’t know what. I don’t 
know what it is. [He rises and leans 
his hand against the pillar opposite her, 
the second pillar from the end of the 
colonnade, and looks out over the gar- 
den.| Always about what’s beautiful 
there’s a sense of things ending. How 
I felt that as a child when I heard 
music far off down the street! Hearing 
it die down to less and less. And here 
tonight! In this place my mother 
loved. This place sick with the unex- 
pressed in people’s lives—a magnificent 
splendor of desire in us and the neces- 
sity to express ourselves, and after that 
an end! And two people tied together 
by something that makes them almost 
hate each other. Look at the moon- 
light on the fountain there! 

Evetyn. Well, I must say I like that! 

JouHn. What, Evelyn? 

EveLyN. Your wanting to be alone like 
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this. I mean your saying so to my face. 
[He drops to the seat beside her again.] 

JouN. Why, my dearest, my dear, you 
don’t know what you say. I need you 
more than ever; without you to turn to 
I’d be lost now. It’s through you I 
lose myself, in all this beauty—here! 
It’s through your body I get the sense 
of another soul. It’s through my pas- 
sion for you that I feel so the passion 
of this night. And otherwise— 

EveLyN. Otherwise what? My Lord. 
John, you talk like a book! 

Joun. Well, to quote a book, then— 

otherwise, as Plato said, I’d only trace 
obscurely the footsteps of my obscure 
desire. 
[He throws his arms about her and 
draws her to him. A drum begins to 
beat, and joins the music the negroes 
are making. | 

EvetyN [presently]. You hurt me. 
[She half frees herself from his arms.] 

EvetyN. John, you say you love me. 1 
want to ask you something. 

Joun [startled by her tone]. Why, 
Evelyn, what? What do you want to 
ask me? 

Evetyn. Will you do it? 

Joun. If I can. Ask me, my dear; you 
never ask me to do anything for you. 


Evetyn. Well, I ask you now. 
Joun. What? Tell me. 
Evetyn. I want you to drop this quarrel 


with your father about the money, the 
land. 

[His arms fall down loosely to one 
side. | 

About this cousin of yours who's kick- 
ing up a row to get the land back. 
Now. [He is silent.] Well, I’ve asked 
you. [He nods his head.| Will you 
do it, John? 


Joun. Evelyn— 
EveLyN. Yes? 
JouHn. You don’t know what you're 


asking ! 


Evetyn. Oh, I dotoo. I’m not a child. 
Legally the land belongs to your father. 
And he’s got his head dead set on not 
giving it up. Besides, that Ned Dan- 
dridge—isn’t that his name ?—is a rot- 
ter anyhow. He’d just throw the whole 
business away like his father. So what’s 
the use? At any rate your father’s not 

going to give in, I can tell you that. 

And what’s more, do you know some- 


thing ? 
Joun. What? 
Evetyn. It’s not just this honor and 


family stuff that’s holding Father so 
tight, there’s something else. 

Joun. Think so? What? 

Evetyn. I know it. There’s something 
sure’s you’re born. But I can’t make it 
out. Something makes him so abso- 
lutely set. But I can’t make it out. 

Joun. Then we're none the wiser. 

EveLtyn. Then all the more I say what's 
the use of getting yourself disinherited 
about something that’s none of your 
business and wouldn’t help the other 
man either? You'll have Father blow- 
ing up the way your grandfather did, 
cutting off everybody like an old fool. 
So there’s no need to argue. 


Joun. You don’t understand. I’m not 
arguing. 
EvELYN. Stop saying I don’t understand. 


Besides where’d I be if you get cut off 
from every red cent Father has? We'd 
be in a nice mess. You might think of 
me as well as yourself. 

Joun. Sweetheart— 

Evetyn. Don’t call me sweet names if 
you won’t do anything I ask you. 

Joun. But you see—I’ve told you about 
the change in my life, in me. I can’t 
take this land when it’s my cousin’s. 
You can see that. What I am, and 
whatever I may write, depends on this. 


Eve_yn. But the writing is still in the 
air. 
Joun. No, if you and I went away and 
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tried our fortune, I don’t believe we'd 
fail, Evelyn. 

EveLtyn. We can discuss all that later. 

Joun. And since I saw my mother— 

Evetyn. I know about your mother, 
John, and all that. But you won’t need 
to write if you come into this estate. 

Joun. I won't need to write— 

Evetyn. No. 

JoHN. But you see— 

EvetyN. You wouldn’t need to. 

[He looks at her a moment but makes 
no answer. The drum has stopped, 
and the singing, but you can hear the 
guitars still playing. Evelyn moves 
her shoulders from side to side, a little 
restlessly. | 

Joun. The columns make a line and yet 
they are all single; and between the 
lines of them the moon makes a path 
of light. 

EveLYN. Scott, you’re literary tonight, 
aren’t you! I swear there’s always a 
world of something whirling around 
you. But what I mean is | want you 
to promise me to let this business drop. 

Joun. I’m not so much concerned about 
the land, the money end of it; what I 
want is not to seem to set myself up 
against him, hurt him by seeming to 


judge him. That’s what I want to 
work out. 
Evetyn. But if he won’t give in, you'll 


promise me, you'll drop it? 

Joun. I can’t. I can’t do it. 
[She goes and stands beside him, lean- 
ing toward him.]| 


Evetyn. You won’t do that for me, 
John? 
Joun. I can’t, Evelyn, I can’t. I could- 


n’t love you as I do tonight and do it. 
Evetyn. Oh, I know all that, I reckon. 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

loved I not honor more, and so on. 

You think you love me, then? 

[He tries to take her in his arms, but 


she pushes him gently away.} No, no, 
let’s think straight about this. Yoy 
don’t love me, John. 

JoHN. Don’t you see? You’re like the 
picture of my mother when you stand 
there in this old dress you’ve found, my 
mother when she was a girl. Don’t you 
see how it is with me? 

Evetyn. I see. I ask you something, 

something that can’t help anybody any- 
way, since your father’s not going to 
give in, and I ask you and you won't 
do it for me. 
[She moves away from him. He steps 
down one step and stands turned away 
from her, looking into space. The 
singing at the cabins comes a little 
louder, and now a woman's voice has 
joined the man’s.] 

Joun. Tonight I love you, you know 
that. 

Evetyn. Tonight you—but I don’t call 
that love. Will you do it, will you 
promise? You can tell your father in 
the morning. Will you, John? [He 
makes no answer.| Will you? 


JouHN [in a low voice]. Wait. 
[ There is a long pause, while the music 
plays, now louder, now softer. Evelyn 
stands in the colonnade, not knowing 
exactly what move to make. The 
music pours out over the garden.| 


Joun. This moonlight, and the garden 
and these flowers and the music, and 
you looking like my mother—all of it 
breaks me down. What shall we say of 
a man’s character who lets this beauty 
here make him give up what he thinks 
is right? But on the other hand what 
shall. we say of a man’s character who 
can be made blind and deaf to such 
beauty as this? 

Evetyn. That’s right, go on and phi- 
losophize! It’s you ought to have been 
the bishop. 
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Joun. It’s strange, it’s strange to be so 
betrayed ! 


EveLynN. John— 
OHN. That all this beauty that fills the 


soul should betray it too! 

Evetyn. If you love me, if you want 
me, you'd do it. 

Joun. Everything that’s beautiful—life 
is like that, who can understand it? 
Evelyp— [She walks away and stands 
with her back to him, looking out over 
the garden. | 

EveLyn. Yes. 

JouN. Look at the moonlight on the 
steps. 

Evetyn. I see it. 

[She comes and stands behind him, a 
step above. | 


Joun. Did you hear that little wind 
just then coming into the garden in the 
leaves? The singing goes in with it; 
but the strings of the guitars kept 
strumming against it. 

Evetyn [She turns him gently facing her 
and draws his head down to her.) I'm 
glad they keep it up, I love their music, 
John! 

JouHn. What? 

Evetyn. Will you? Will you do what 
I ask you? [The stream of the music 
pours in. He suddenly puts up his 
hands on her arms and buries his face 
against her bosom.| Well, will you. 

Joun. Evelyn! 

Evetyn. Will you? 


Joun. Yes. 


CurRTAIN. 





ACT IV. 


ScenE—The next night. The win- 
dows of the drawing-room are open and 


the terrace and garden outside are flooded’ 


with moonlight. You can hear voices 
now and then from the dining-room across 
the hall, and Mr. Bobo’s laugh. 

John comes in from the terrace. He 
is bareheaded, and his face pale. He 
walks around the room, looking long at 
the portraits, the objects there. Once he 
looks out of the window a moment, then 
again at the various things in the room, 
then he leans absently against the piano. 
He plucks one of the strings of the guitar 
with his forefinger, but almost as soon 
silences it. After a while he goes back 
to the window and disappears along the 
terrace. 

Presently Major Dandridge, in a white 
suit, enters from the hall, and almost im- 


mediately Evelyn opens the doors of the 

study and joins him. She wears a pale 

green dress of some thin silk, rather ex- 
treme in fashion. 

Major DANDRIDGE. 
Daughter. 

EVELYN [going up and kissing him on 
the cheek]. Good evening, Father. 
You're too late for supper. 

Mayor Danprince. I'll have some- 
thing later, plenty of time. Why, 
what’s the matter, my dear, you look 
white? Where’s everybody, where are 
the others? 

EveLyn. They’re still at supper. I was 
not hungry. And it was so warm in 
there; I’ve been sitting by the window 
in the study. I was waiting for you, 
Father. 

Mayor DANDRIDGE. 


Well, Evelyn! 


Were you, that’s 
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good. What is it? Sit down. 


Evetyn. No, I'll stand, Father, thank 


you, for a minute at least. You sit 
down, I know you're tired. You've 
been out since early this morning. I 
know you're tired. I know how tired 
I get in Memphis; there are so many 
people you must see and so many 
things to do. The whole truth is, 
you're either in or out. If you're in 
you’ve got to go, go. If you don’t you 
drop out absolutely. And after all, 
having men buzzing around you is ex- 
citing, though you get sick of their 
being all alike. I’ll say that for John, 
he’s different enough. Goodness knows 
you never know what—I feel lazy, and 
tired, I’ve paced the house today. It’s 
every bit as bad as standing at parties 
or dancing. Why don’t you sit down, 
Father? 


Mayor DaAnpbrincE [sitting on the sofa]. 


I am tired, too many things on hand 
this time of the year. Property is a 
burden, my dear; uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown, eh? Especially 
nowadays in Mississippi. You can’t get 
labor and you can’t do the work your- 
self. I’d like a glass of water. No, 
sit still, I’ll ring for Oscar, he'll no 
doubt get here in his own sweet time. 
[He rings the bell near the mantelpiece 
and returns to the sofa.] I’m worried 
too about John. Where is he? Is he 


at supper now? 


Evetyn. No, Father, John has been 


keeping to himself all day. I’ve had 
the day to myself I can tell you. I 
haven’t seen him. That’s what I want 
to talk to you about. 


Mayor Danprince. Isn’t that business 


settled yet? 


Evetyn. Father, I’m not sure I can do 


what you asked me to. I mean make 


John give up that point about the 
land. 


Major Danpripce. Why, my God 
A’mighty, how? I thought that was 
done for. Couldn’t you manage him 
last night? 

Evetyn. Oh, yes, that. I could do that, 
He gave in at last. 

Major Danprince. Of course he would, 
any man would. 

Eve.tyn. But I don’t know now whether 
I have a right to make him give up 
like this. To use what I am to him to 
break his will. You know what I 
mean, it’s as if he were a child. There's 
one thing I try to comfort myself with, 
It may excuse what I did last night a 
little. I don’t believe now that I was 
just trying to make him do what you 
wanted him to do and give up that 
point about the land. What kept me 
after him was partly that, oh, yes, of 
course. But maybe some of it was be- 
cause I’m in love with him and I’m 
jealous of his not doing what I want. 
I know some of it’s that, I’d rather 
think it about myself anyway. It’s not 
so low. 


Mayor Danprince. That’s your private 
affair, Daughter; that’s between you 
and John. It might be more delicate 
to leave out all that. 


EveLtyn. Well, if it comes to that it 
might have been a little more delicate 
to leave me out entirely. But I don’t 
care whether it’s delicate or not, it’s 
true. I’m not delicate. At any rate 
then about this business proposition of 
the land, I don’t know whether I have 
a right to influence John because he 
loves me enough to let me. I don't 
know! I feel as if I had my own soul 
to save. I mean I feel as if I had killed 
aman. [She sits down on the daven- 
port and bursts into sobs. ] 

Mayor Danprince. Oh, come, come, 
come, come, dear! Come now! I don’t 
mean to be hard, but this thing has to 
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be managed somehow or other. We 
stoop to anything if we have to per- 
haps. That is to say, with honor! You 
did it for John’s own good, of course 
you did. It’s for his good absolutely. 
[ll soon be in my grave, what can it 
matter to me? 

Evetyn. I know. Perhaps it is. But 
you see last night when we went to our 
room, I mean after an hour, last night 
after a while, I could hear him, I knew 
he was awake. The room was as dark 
as pitch. I knew he was awake, though. 
I couldn’t sleep. I spoke to him but he 
wouldn’t answer me. And early this 
morning, soon after day, he got up and 
slipped out of the room. But I saw his 
face. [She sobs.] I could see his face! 
I tell you I saw how he looked. 

Major DANpDRIDGE [patting her hand.] 
Now, now! 

Evetyn. I feel as if I had killed him! 

Major Danpripce. Oh, no, no, John is 
like this, he was always like this. His 
mother was exactly the same. All tense 
in spirit. 

EvetyNn. I feel as if I had killed him! 

Major Danprivce. Oh, there, there! 
You'll see—it’s hard on all of us, his 
aunts will be worried sick about it. Do 
you think I enjoy this struggle with my 
own son? My only boy? And if you 
think I enjoy asking my son’s wife to 
help me against him, you’re mighty 
mistaken. I can tell you that! 

EvetyNn. I can’t keep my promise to you, 
Father. I can’t ask him to do it, I 
just can’t now, and I won't. 

Major Danprince. Well, you will! Be 
sure of that! You’re hysterical, and I 
don’t blame you. But it’s your affair 
as much as the rest of us. This is not 
a play or a romance or something like 
that, it’s a family crisis. You don’t 
want to live in a garret, do you? 

Evetyn. Of course not. But I’ve been 


thinking why should this one piece of 
land put us in the garret? And the 
more I think of it the more it seems 
impossible that this should be the real 
reason for all our row, not just this 
keeping a piece of land. There must 
be something else. What is it, I ask 
myself over and over, what is it? 

Major DANDRIDGE. We won’t go into 
a discussion of that, there’s never an 
issue without its complications. But 
the main item is this, as you must see, 
I don’t intend to give up my own de- 
cision because of a lot of highjinks. 
We've had that before in this family. 

Evetyn. Before? 

Major Danpripce. Yes, and quite 
enough. And when we had it before I 
didn’t give up. But then what’s that 
got to do with it? We've talked so 
much about it now that there’s no turn- 
ing for me. I’ve got to keep to my 
decision. And I reckon you're think- 
ing what a stubborn old man I am. 
Well, we are a stubborn family. You've 
got yourself into a stubborn lot, my 
daughter, and you might as well put 
that in your pipe and smoke it. But 
then there’s your side of it. Property’s 
property. And more so than ever these 
latter days. It’s a money age. If it’s 
not I don’t know what it is, aye God! 
certainly it’s something different from 
what the world was when I grew up. 

EveLyn. ‘This room is suffocating. 

Mayor Danprince. And you want your 
children to have the best chance pos- 
sible. [He goes over and opens wider 
the glass door to the terrace, and be- 
gins to walk about as he speaks.) I'll 
open the window there wider. Now. 

EveLyNn. I’m not going to have any chil- 
dren. 

Major Danprince. What? 


Evetyn. Not for a while at least. Plenty 
of time for that when— 
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Mayor Danprince. When what, may I 
ask? 

Evetyn. Later. 

Major Danprince. I see. 

Evetyn. I never heard John talk as he’s 
been talking lately. 

Mayor Danprince. Oh, no, no, John is 
like this. I tell you he’s always been 
like this—so was his mother—you 
never saw this side of him, that’s all. 

Evetyn. I hate this side of him. 

Mayor Danprivce. Well, you'll have 
to learn to take it. It’s a part of him 
and I’m afraid a large part. 

[There is a pause. ] 

Mayor DANDRIDGE. Well, at least this 
thing about the land is settled in my 
mind. And, Evelyn, you'll be sensible 
enough to help me, I hope. Who's that 
out there? John ought to be coming in 
by now. I'll call him. Will let you 
talk with him a little. 

[He goes out on the terrace and calls. 
Evelyn arranges herself and sits down 
at the end of the davenport nearest the 
front of the stage. John enters from 
the terrace, leaving his father outside.] 

Joon. Evelyn! [seeing her]. Oh, Eve- 
lyn— 

Evetyn. John, where have you been? 
I’ve missed you all day. 

[He comes and sits down impulsively 
by her side and clasps her hand in both 
his own.] 

Evetyn. Why, John, what’s the matter? 

JouNn. Evelyn, I’ve been walking about 
all day. I’ve been thinking, but—Eve- 
lyn, I must tell you, I can’t keep the 
promise I made you last night. I know 
it seems rotten after I gave you my 
word and all that. But I can’t keep it. 

Evetyn. Why, John, you needn’t get 
so excited about it. You see I was al- 
ready sorry I insisted like that. I don’t 
ask you to keep your word, if you think 
not. 
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JouNn. You release me? You mean it’s 
all right? 

EvELYN. But you know it was for your 
good, after all, I did it; it’s for your 
good, John, not to insist on going 
against your father’s wishes about this 
money. 

Joun. Was it for that, are you sure? 
Oh, my dear, I’ve been worrying about 
that, thinking—you see I was afraid to 
ask myself the question straight out— 
it seemed too horrible that you’d use my 
love, use your beauty last night, to 
make me give up my—what I believe. 
It would have been like betraying me, 
now, wouldn’t it? And, of course, if 
you thought it was for my good, it was 
different so far as we are concerned, 
you and I. Of course, I want to be- 
lieve that. But it is different, isn’t it? 

EveLyn. Of course it is, don’t look so 
tragic. 

JoHn. Even if I don’t keep my word? 

Evetyn. Of course. Besides, I don’t ask 
you to keep it. I couldn’t let you do 
anything just for love of me that you 
didn’t believe you ought to do. And I 
just told Father I couldn’t hold you to 
your promise. So you see how I feel. 
[He looks at her a moment and drops 
his head on her breast for a long time. 
Then you can hear footsteps. | 

EveELYN. Some one is coming in, John. 
[He sits up. Oscar enters from the 
hall.) 

Joun. It’s Awse. 

EveLtyN. Father rang for him. Oscar, 
you can find Major Dandridge on the 
terrace or somewhere out there. 

Oscar. Yes’m. [He goes out to the ter- 
race. | 
[John clasps his hands between his 
knees and sits there looking at the 
floor. Presently hé speaks without 
turning his head.]| 

Joun. Evelyn, what do you think of it 
here? 
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EvetyN. Here at Flower House? Suits 
me if it suits you, John. It’s damn 
quiet of course, but I'll get used to that. 


Joun [getting up and walking about]. 
But I wonder sometimes if I can stand 
it—the place, the days and nights pass- 
ing, the smell of the flowers and the 
sound of the wind in the garden, and 
all this gentleness and fineness and this 
affection and good breeding. And not 
through education and intelligence, not 
that, but through love and simplicity 
of heart, so much understanding and 
such endless patience, no matter how 
far off the question is! It bears in on 
you, it leaves you exposed to life; you 
are at the mercy of life in this place. 
You are laid open to everything, oh, 
God! If it were more sordid, more 
brutal, more violent, like the common- 
place tragic that people talk about, I 
could stand it better. But it’s more 
terrible because it is so beautiful. It’s 
more tragic. It breaks you down more, 
I tell you. [He comes and sits by her 
on the davenport. | 


Evetyn. Oh, John, John, you're just 
stirred up. Come and sit down by me. 


Joun. And these old people, every one 
of them right in his own way! And all 
of them gradually getting older and 
going to pieces! And loving me and 
wanting me to have my own life! And 
everyone keeping up his standard of liv- 
ing, trying to converse whether he feels 
like it or not, everyone holding himself 
to the idea he has of how things ought 
to be, and meanwhile underneath in 
them the course of life goes on just the 
same, all its force and depth and vio- 
lence! I tell you I know, as I must 
have always known if I had any sense— 
great artists say nothing else—the beau- 
tiful is the terrible. And the tragic is 
life working its will on you. Isn’t it? 


Evetyn. My God, John! I wish you’d 


try to control yourself. There! [She 
leans over and kisses his hair.] Yes, 
life goes on all the same you can better 
bet. Besides I can’t see it’s all so beau- 
tiful. Father’s holding on about this 
property. What’s really the reason for 
that? 

Joun. I don’t know, I don’t know. But 
it’s something very close to him. I 
know that much. It doesn’t do any 
good to talk about it, does it, do you 


think? Here’s Awse. 
[Oscar comes in with a tray and 
glasses. ] 

Evetyn. It’s the water Father wanted. 


You’d better call him, Oscar. 


Oscar. 
race. | 

Evetyn [straightening John’s cravat]. 
Your tie! 
[Major Dandridge enters. John rises 
and stands until his father is seated.] 
Father, Oscar’s brought the water for 
you. 


Yes’m. [He goes out on the ter- 


Major Danprinvce. Thank you. [He 
sits down in the armchair without doing 
anything about the water.| Well, Son, 
it’s a fine night, isn’t it? Do you 
know, I was just thinking out there of 
a guest we had years ago, Fernandez, 
a preacher, Methodist preacher, stopped 
here over night, a night like this, full 
moon shining. You were about three 
years old, no, two, that’s right. We 
showed him over the place, the foun- 
tain had just been rebuilt, I remem- 
ber. Well, he liked it all but the Col- 
onnade. He wanted to leave it. And 
do you know why? There was some- 
thing heathen about it, he = said. 
Heathen. Funny how men will take 
things! I was thinking of old Fer- 
nandez just now. 


Joun. It’s funny; I’ve been thinking 
several times today of a little chap I 
knew in New York; name was Man- 
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uel. He was a Portuguese, I think, 
something like that. He was a sim- 
ple little fellow, with an open, nat- 
ural face, gay and lively; had a temper 
hot enough to cut your throat, but 
without any malice, without a touch. 
I was thinking today, his soul sat in 
him like a flower on a child’s breast. 
And he seemed to understand every- 
thing you felt. He loved things. He 
was a painter. His family in Lisbon 
were very rich and wanted him to be 
a diplomat. He worshipped his father 
and all his family. You know how a 
Latin family especially can be. But 
he had left it all, because he knew he 
couldn’t make any life of his own if 
he stayed. And nothing was anything 
to him any more but what belonged to 
his own life. He loved things, but he 
knew what he had to do, if he was to 
come to anything. I was thinking to- 
day how he laughed and seemed so gay 
and light, but how he had it all straight 
in his head and never swerved from it. 
Little old Manuel! Under his waist- 
coat he used to wear a red scarf that he 
had worn at home. 

[Evelyn crosses her knees, and sits with 
her lips pressed together. | 

Evetyn. I don’t know, he sounds tire- 

some to me. 

Major DANDRIDGE. Well, he may have 
been a very interesting fellow, I’ve no 
doubt he was, Son. But still I don’t 
understand why a man of your culture 
should get anything out of him. 

JouHN [rising and walking about, speak- 
ing warmly]. You see we're stuck, 
we're dead. We want some wild blood 
pouring through. We're such dull eggs 
that these wild birds like Manuel at- 
tract us. They are reckless. Yes. They 
are drawn toward death. But mean- 
time life is free in them. ‘They are 
pure in their way as saints in theirs 


are pure, because life is free in them, 
unattached, and tied to nothing, It 
drives, it burns itself out in flame, it 
ends. 

Mayor Danprince. Ah, Son, what sort 
of talk is this? 

Joun [bitterly]. Well, I don’t belabor 
anybody with it any too often. 

Mayor Danpripce. No, that’s true, I 
don’t mean to be harsh, Son. 

Jcoun [more gently]. That’s all right, 
Father, all right, I know you don’t. 
Major Danpripce. But I can’t see 
how there can be any connection of 

such ideas with a man’s character! 

Joun. And I can’t see how there can 
be any separation of them from a man’s 
character. 

Mayor DANDRIDGE. Well, what in the 
name of God do you think then? 

JOHN [speaking with great excitement, 
the argument of his soul with the world 
around him]. It’s no great matter 
what I think, I suppose. But then we're 
all openly egoists and dead set on our 
own thoughts these days, my generation 
is. The only way I can tell you is that 
I think of life as one stream of vitality, 
forces moving through us like wind 
through trees, carrying us into forms, 
decisions, crises. Under its power our 
individuality that seems so much is just 
a scratch on the surface. 

Major Danpripce. You mean to tell 
me you've resigned yourself to drifting 
any way the wind blows? 

JouHN [speaking more calmly and laugh- 
ing alittle]. I mean that the difference 
is that I don’t think that I know what 
I’m going to do. 

Mayor DanpripGe. Well, I’m no artist 
of course, but the question occurs to me 
how can you write if you have no more 
conviction than this? 

Joun. But it’s just this sense of free- 
dom that I’m building my hopes on. 
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I’d like to be free, without any ob- 
struction to whatever works in me, 
whatever reflection of life, whatever 
flies off from things. If I don’t have 
that I’m lost, I know, for the writing 
I might do would be a certain kind of 
realism— 

Mayor Danprivce. I haven’t read au- 
thors like Zola and the rest, but I know 
the sort of taste they cater to. 

Joun. Oh, no, Father, it’s not that, not 
by a long sight! 

Mayor Danprivce. That’s fortunate. 
Then tell me—naturally I’m interested, 
though I’m a layman. 

Joun. You see we've had already the 
dumb gray of abandoned farms, city 
sweat shops, back alleys, ashbarrels 
and disease. That’s no more real than 
everything else. I don’t want to de- 
cide that one thing is the reality in life 
and another isn’t. I’d like to find a 
medium that was not afraid of warmth, 
beauty, that let all this have its chance 
as well as the drab and dismal, that is 
comic or tragic as you please, but glows, 
sings, darkens, dulls, as life does. I 
mean a realism that is so real and so 
precisely true and close that it becomes 
poetic, gives back their dream to things. 
What I mean is that the great point 
in art is to keep the life going in it, 
no matter what theory you follow. 
Everything moving in the stream of all 
life, but seen too with its own particu- 
lar life on it. But I’m chattering 
everybody’s head off, I don’t know, I’m 
shaken up today, I suppose, but you see 
I’ve had my head full of these thoughts 
all day. 

Evetyn. So that’s what you've been 
thinking of all day! John, do sit down 
and not pace up and down so. 

Joun. Excuse me. [He sits beside her 
on the davenport. | 


Mayor DANpriDGE. Son, I don’t mean 


to be arguing. But from what you 
seem to imply, I should judge that all 
of us here must seem to you very wrong, 
on the wrong track. 

JouHn [quietly]. No, no, Father, life 
goes on here in its own way. It’s fine 
enough. I’ve got no substitute to offer. 
Everybody must find his own event and 
his own art of living. But then I have 
to find mine of course. 

Evetyn. I understand what John means, 
Father. 

Major Danprivce. Am I to under- 
stand that you plan not to stay here 
with us? 

Joun. Stay here? I don’t see neces- 
sarily that it should be impossible. 

Mayor Danprince. Impossible! There 
you sound like your mother. 

JOHN [he speaks quietly and almost ab- 
sently]. Well, and if I do? 

Mayor Danprivce. I can see she poi- 
soned your mind against me. That’s it, 
that’s what it is, or you wouldn’t be so 
set. She gave you a full account of her 
side of the case, I haven’t a doubt. And 
you could see the justice of her posi- 
tion. Naturally. You were her son. 
Why don’t you just say you’ve got your 
head set and there’s no use in anybody 
saying anything? , 

Joun. Father, I told you my mother 
didn’t even mention your name, except 
to ask how you were; she couldn’t, 
there was not time. I told you that, 


Sir. 
Major Danprince. You were always 
like her. I’d rather a son of mine had 


never been born— 

Joun. Father, that’s too much— 

Mayor Danpvrivce. I don’t ask you to 
criticize what I say, Sir. 

Joun. Then why bring my mother in? 
What’s she got to do with it? I won’t 
keep harping on my poor mother, I 
tell you. 
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Mayor Danprince. Very well, leave her 
out then. 

Joun. And at any rate there’s some- 
thing in this whole business I can’t 
make out. 

Evetyn. John! 

[John gets up and walks toward the 
window, and stands there looking out. 
Then having mastered his excitement 
he turns and moves a little toward his 
father, and stands there beside the 
armchair while his father speaks.] 

JouHN. Father, what was this that made 
my mother go away? You said I ought 
to know, can you tell me now? 

Mayor Danprince. I will, and I hope 
you'll draw certain-conclusions from it. 
When my father died, your grand- 
father Dandridge, Ned came back to 
see him; when he heard that Father 
was sick. Nothing was said about the 
land. After Father’s funeral nothing 
was said. He was too proud, Ned, 
much too proud to speak of it. Your 
mother proposed that we ask him to re- 
main for a visit. He was looking 
rather broken up. Well, he did. In 
fact, he remained a good deal longer 
than I had expected him to. Then one 
night—he was too proud to mention 
the affair to me one way or another— 
one night I saw him, twilight it was, 
walking in the colonnade with my 
wife, your mother. And pretty soon 
she came to me here in this very room. 
“Alexander,” she said. God! I re- 
member how she said Alexander, not 
Al—“TI think you ought to give the 
land back to Ned now.” “Why? Has 
he been asking you to get it back for 
him?” I said. It seemed, according to 
her, that Ned had said nothing to her 
about it except to answer her ques- 


tions. He had some pride even about 
that. [The Major rises and walks 
about.| “Then, my dear,” I said, 


“you’d better let men’s affairs alone, 
much better.” She said nothing more 
then and left the room. But next day 
she started again. And that night, 
too. I began to see that it wasn’t 
only principle with her. I saw that 
she was in love with my brother. And 
I told her so flatly. She denied it. But 
she wouldn’t give up her point. [S- 
lence. | 

Joun. And then? What, Father? 

Mayor DaANprIDGE. I lost control of 
myself. She was so much to me, your 
mother, you see. 

JouNn [gently]. Yes, Father. 

Mayor Danprince. And the life we 
had together got worse and worse. You 
were just three years old that month, 
It got so bad we saw that living to- 


gether was out of the question. Neither 
of us would give in. She said she 
couldn’t bear it any longer. “It’s im- 


possible!”’ she said. ‘And wrong too,” 
she said. She said that it would not be 
right to let you come up in such a home 
as ours had got to be. I said I’d fight 
for you in the courts, for after all you 
bore our name, you were a Dandridge. 
She went away. She said she would 
come back to me when I wanted her. 

JouHN. But you did want her. 

Major DaANnpripGE. Wait. If I'd given 
up about the land and if I believed that 
she—that she— 

Joun. Oh, God! 

Mayor Dannprivce. But she little knew 
me. I never gave in. 

[John and Evelyn go to him.] 

EveLyN. Well, it can’t do any good 
thinking about it all now, can it, Fa- 
ther! It can’t do any good. And I’m 
sure she understands now how it all 
was. Come and sit by me, Father. 

Mayor DANpripGe. And all that time 
of course I knew she was off there by 
herself ! 
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[John turns away and stands near the 
terrace window. | 

Evetyn. Come on, Father, won’t you, 
please? } 

Mayor Danpriwce. Did she mention 
the land to you—tell you about it? 

Joun [without turning his head}. No, 
Father, not a word, I told you that, 
Father. 

Major Danprince. It’s strange then 
that you should—should—agree with 
her like this! So identically. I mean 
I seem to have to meet the whole af- 
fair all over again. 

[Evelyn takes hold of his hand and 
draws him over to a seat beside her on 
the davenport. | 

Major Danpripce. That’s all right, 
Daughter, thank you. [There is a 
pause. | 

Joun [losing control of himself]. So it’s 
my mother you're fighting still! That’s 
it! It’s not money, not family, not 
principles! Oh, no! It’s this damned 
feeling against my mother! ‘That you 
won't give in on even now. 

Major Danprivce [Evelyn keeps a 
strong hold on his hand]. 1 must re- 
quest you to remember to whom you 
are speaking, Sir, in my house. 

Evetyn. John, you ought to be ashamed 
to talk to Father like that! 

[Miss Mary comes in.] 

Miss Mary. What is it, Brother Al? 
John, what is it? I could hear your 
voices clear in the dining-room. 

[John breaks into a laugh.] 

Evetyn. John! 


Miss Mary. What is it? What is it all 
about? Oh, my Lord! What is it, 
Brother Al? 

[Goes to John, who turns and becomes 
one of the group. | 

Mayor Danprince. Oh, it’s what I was 
telling you about, last night, Mollie. 


Joun. Oh, no! No, it’s not that for 
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me, Auntie, not that, it’s something 
else. 

Miss Mary [wiping her eyes before she 
speaks]. I don’t understand it very 
well, but I know your father will do 
what’s right, dear. He has his own 
honor to think of. [She goes and 
stands beside her brother.| Here they 
come! 

EVELYN [trying to pat the Major’s hand]. 
Of course he will. 

Miss Mary. We missed you at supper, 
dear. 

Joun. I wasn’t hungry. 

Miss Mary. I told Jane to put you up 
something. You can have it later. 
Joun. That’s good of you, thank you, 

Auntie. 

[Miss Ellen and Mr. Bobo and Cousin 
Tom come in from the hall. Major 
Dandridge rises and draws Miss Ellen’s 
armchair back an inch or two for her. 
She wears a gray silk dress, with lace 
at the throat and wrists. Mr. Bobo 
draws up a chair to Miss Mary’s right. 
Cousin Tom sits on the sofa to the 
left, takes out a pamphlet and begins to 
read. John remains standing at the 
end of the table, near the terrace. 

Miss Mary. Sit down, dear, you're rest- 
less. You'll wear yourself out. 

[John shakes his head and smiles.]} 

Joun. Auntie and her first aid! 

Miss Etten. What is it the child says, 
he’s going to paint the colonnade? 

Miss Mary. Now how on earth did 
the poor thing get that idea? [She 
goes over and leans down to Miss 
Ellen’s ear.) Hush, honey, I’ll tell 
you later. 

Miss ELLEN [pushing her away]. Go 
away, Mary, I don’t want you to ex- 
plain. 

Miss Mary [going back to her seat}. 
You see, that’s the way it is. She'll 
kill me some day, she’ll break my back. 





Miss Etxien. I often think that I’m 
Newton’s law. Ory is it Keller, or is 
Keller in astronomy? At any rate 
there are three laws. The first is that 
a body at rest continues in that state 
unless acted upon by some outside force. 
Well, I’m this body and Mollie is the 
outside force. The second law is that 
a body in motion continues to be in mo- 
tion unless acted upon by some outside 
force. I’m the outside force and Mol- 
lie is this body in motion. 

Miss Mary. ‘That’s the way she goes 
on, analyzing everything to pieces, the 
dear old thing! 

[John kisses Miss Ellen’s forehead. | 

Miss ELtten. What color, dearest, will 
you paint it? 

Joun. Red, I’m afraid. 

Miss Eviten. You're a rascal, John 
Dandridge! 

[All except Evelyn and Cousin Tom 
laugh. ] 

Evetyn. Don’t be silly, John. 

Joun. Am I silly? 

Evetyn. And don’t be funny. 
not funny. 

Miss Extxen [reaching for his hand]. 
John, darling, you’re just tired out. 
You’re our sweet sonny boy. You've 
always been and always will be. 

Mr. Bozo. I think we may consider it 
certain [shouting] I say I think I may 
consider it certain, Miss Ellen, that 
times have changed—I remember on 
one occasion Colonel— 

Miss ELLEN. Dearest, what did you see 
in New York that was as lovely as 
these nights? 

Miss Mary [jumping up and going over 
to her]. Poor child, she doesn’t know 
she’s interrupting. 

Miss Extten. That’s all right, Mary. 

Miss Mary. Mr. Bobo was talking. 

Miss Even [pushing her away]. I un- 
derstand, Mary. 


That’s 
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[Miss Mary sits down. John pats Miss 
Ellen on the shoulder. | 

Miss Exvxten. That’s all right, dear. 
Your Auntie is right, I’m always in. 
truding. I ought to die. 

JouN. No, no [pats her shoulder]. Now, 
Auntie, look what you’ve done. Let 
her alone, please. Nobody ever knows 
how sweet Aunt Tellie is. 


Evetyn. Of course she is. Of course 
we do. But people have to live. 

Miss Mary. Well, Sister Ellen’s mighty 
sweet, but you just have to control her, 
You see yourself how the poor darling 
interrupts people. She tells me to tell 
her things and then when I do you see 
how she acts. She’s just upset because 
she sees that John is tired. 

Miss ELien [patting John’s hand and 
then studying it a moment as she holds 
it by the fingertips]. How like your 
mother’s your hands are! I don’t re- 
member her very well of course but I 
remember her hands. 

[Miss Mary shakes her head.]| 

Miss Extxten. ‘There, that’s all right, 
run on, dear. I’m a good-for-nothing 
old thing, that’s what I am. Don’t 


spoil me. Dear, you’ve always been 
very good to me. 

Joun. Think who you are! Almost a 
bishop. 


Miss Mary. Now look, you dear chil- 
dren, at the moonlight. [The sound 
of strings and of singing comes from 
the quarters.| And listen, the darkies 
are singin’ again. They sing every 
night now, these nights. What is it 
in their music? 

[The singing, far-off, faint, continues 
through the act. The woman's voice 
now rises higher, the man’s follows.] 

JouHN [at the window]. How clear it 
is! Even the edges of the leaves are 
clear. 


Miss Mary. But don’t talk in that tone, 
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Son. It’s worse than Hamlet. 

Mayor Danprivce. It’s just that our 
generation doesn’t understand these 
matters, Mollie. Don’t you see? 
We're out of it. 

Joun. Not Hamlet, Auntie. 
contrary. 

Miss Mary [wiping her eyes]. 
do you mean, darling? 

Joun. I mean one doesn’t wish to es- 
cape; one asks for life only as a painter 
asks for colors. 

Miss Mary. I know I’m not literary, 
but I hate these old modern books! 
Evetyn. Well, they don’t all have to 

be like the stuff John reads. 
[The music has grown fainter, there 
are strings but no voices.] 

Joun. Look at the moonlight out here. 
The life in the garden moves in it like 
music. 

Evetyn. Oh, for God’s sake! I beg 

your pardon, Auntie, but John will 
drive us all crazy. 
[John turns off the lights, all but the 
lamp on the table, which shines on 
Evelyn’s magazine. The moonlight 
streams in. | 

Joun. Don’t you think so, Mr. Bobo? 


Mr. Bozo. Eh. 
boy. 

Joun. That the moon covers us all as if 
we moved in music? 

Mr. Bozo. Oh, come, you jester, don’t 
try to put a joke under my old ribs! 
[Mr. Bobo goes over to Cousin Tom.]| 

Miss Mary. Dear, I wish you'd tell us 
about the play. I saw a manuscript, I 
mean a note for a play on your table. 

Joun. I’ve been making notes. [He 
turns to the window again.] 

Miss ELLEN. It seemed to me a delight- 
ful idea, darling, the play. 

Miss Mary. Well, now isn’t it the fun- 
niest thing the way the poor darling 


seems to hear sometimes? [Going to 
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I don’t follow you, my 
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Miss Ellen] You didn’t hear, did you, 
what the child is saying? About a play. 

Miss Etuten. Mollie, I did. I say I 
think the idea of the play is delight- 
ful. And I hear in New York they 
are doing plays with masks. I’d like 
that. Will you dothat? [John smiles 
and shakes his head.| I like it because 
I’ve seen so much of people’s faces. 
And of course it’s classical. I’m sick 
of actresses’ faces in the magazines. 
And besides, the ability to substitute is 
what distinguishes man from the beasts. 

Miss Mary. Well, that’s an idea for 
you! Uncle Leonidas used to say 
Ellen Dandridge has brains enough for 
a bishop. 


Miss Etiten. Uncle Leonidas liked 
brandy. 
JoHn. My play is a mere flash in 


the pan, just sketching about. Ill 
never finish it. 

Miss Etten. Why, dear? I hope you will. 

Joun. No. My kind of thing if I ever 
do it will be done because life comes 
close to us. It will come out of the 
passion of ourselves. 
[ There falls a silence. The singing has 
begun again. You hear the wild music 
coming up from the quarters. Then 
Major Dandridge, who has sat with- 
drawn into himself ever since he last 
spoke, turns to John coldly. | 

Mayor Danprince. I should have to 
approve of myself very highly before I 
tried that. 

Evetyn. Gracious, Father, I declare 
you sound positively jealous. 
[Major Dandridge turns quickly.] 

Mayor Danprince. Jealous? 


Cousin Tom [rising and coming over to 
the others]. I’ve got it. These infer- 
nal prophecies are hard to track down. 
But I’ve got it. The South became a 
seven-stated confederacy at Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, in 1861. This seven- 
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stated confederacy is called a seven- 
horned lamb by St. John. 

Miss Mary. It was not much like a 
lamb, Cousin Tom. 

Cousin Tom. When Lincoln attempted 
to recruit Fort Sumter the seven-horned 
lamb opened the first seal in the book 
in the right hand of him who sat on 
the throne! Ah! 

EVELYN. It’s 
Cousin Tom! 
[Cousin Tom goes to the terrace, turn- 
ing his head sidewise to listen. | 

Miss Mary. He’s not there, Cousin 
Tom. Oscar drove them all away to- 
day. The dry leaves, that’s what you 
hear; they sound like crickets. 


perfectly wonderful, 


Evetyn. Why doesn’t Cousin Tom like 
crickets?’ Why don’t you, Cousin 
Tom? 

Cousin Tom. I’ve always detested 


them, my mother never could abide ’em 
either. Oscar did a good deed, Cousin 
Mary. The seven plagues of Egypt 
were mostly crickets. 

Miss Mary. Locusts, Cousin Tom. One 
of them. 


Cousin Tom. Same thing, Mollie Dan- 


dridge. 
Miss Eten. Sit down, dear. 
EveLtyn. Yes, John, for heaven’s sake 


sit down! 
[John sits down to Miss Mary's right, 
smiling at Miss Ellen.) 

Miss ELten. I remember when John 
was a little fellow, he couldn’t have 
been more than three, I took him out 
to see the stars one night. I had just 
come back from studying astronomy un- 
der Dr. Adams, it amused me to take 
that up those days. Well, I showed 
the little man the constellations, and he 
listened as I pointed them out to him. 
I said, There’s Orion and there’s the 
Big Dipper, and there are the Pleiades 
and soon. And when I had done, John 


looked at me and said, “Don’t you think 
you're fooling me, I know you're just 
trying to see if you remember them 
yourself.” Fancy! And the worst of 
it was he was right. I was. But think 
of his saying that! 

Miss Mary. Just like him. 
ber too— 

Miss Etten. Well, Evelyn, what pretty 

fashions are there for our niece this 
summer? 
[Evelyn smiles gaily but does not get 
up. She holds open the magazine for 
Miss Ellen to see a picture there and 
makes a little face at the style as if to 
say how silly she thought it.] 

Miss ELLEN. Well, they’re not the first 
foolish fashions, I can assure you. But 
to go back, do you notice how bright 
Jupiter is these evenings? It’s re- 
markable. Until the moon comes up, 
that is. Then of course we have another 
glory. What a beautiful poem that is 
about the glory of the moon and an- 
other glory of the stars. 

Miss Mary [going over to her]. That's 
Ecclesiastes, Tellie, in the Bible. 

Miss ELien [pushing her away]. Mary, 
we've all heard of the Bible, dear. 

Mr. Bozo. Astronomy is a great sub- 
ject. My father used to read us a 
passage out of Lucretius about the 
heavenly bodies, and there was a very 
excellent quotation he had, also from 
the Latin, about the car of night. Or 
rather the horses: 


I remem- 


“Currite, currite, O noctis equi,” it 
said, and they used to tease me by say- 
ing I’d like Latin more if it had all been 
about horses. I can hear my father 
laugh now. 

Miss ELtiten. Strange how we remem- 
ber things. I remember when I was a 
child during the war how bright Jupi- 
ter was. We used to talk about it as 
we sat on the South porch. That was 
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when Cousin Mary Bullock was stay- 
ing with us and Cousin Obedience and 
Nellie Davis and Charles. Charles was 
just a boy then. They used to come for 
long visits those days. Cousin Obedi- 
ence stayed all during the war. But it 
wasn’t any trouble. You see mother 
had her maid and I had mine, my two 
nurses, and—oh, pardon me, Mary, I 
didn’t know you were talking. Go 
right on, Mary. 

Miss Mary [who began to talk when 
Miss Ellen was saying “It wasn’t any 
trouble.” She speaks faster than her 
sister, it is often impossible to distin- 
guish what either one of them says. 
John sits looking from one to the other 
of them quietly.] 

Miss Mary. I was reading today that 
in Arkansas they’ve discovered an emer- 
ald mine. I wonder if they’re the real, 
genuine emeralds. A dreadful state 
Arkansas is of course, but I’ve always 
thought emeralds the most beautiful 
stones of all. That’s all right, Tellie— 
[she goes over and taps Miss Ellen on 
the arm]. 

Miss Etten. What is it, Mary? 


Miss Mary. Didn’t you ask me to re- 
mind you if you began to pick threads 
off your lap? It’s not very elegant. 

Miss ELLEN. No, Mary, I’d never ask 
you to remind me of anything. I’m too 
smart for that. You’d carry it out to 
the death. Evelyn, dear, your Auntie 
is a second Atlas! She'd hold the 
world up on her shoulders if she could 
and make it revolve too. 

Miss Mary. Well, I’m sure I think 

Atlas a very noble character. I re- 
member Uncle Leonidas used to say 
the day would come— 
[Evelyn gets half way up and sits 
down again. John sits still, looking 
rather absently now and then at who- 
ever happens to be speaking.] 


Miss Mary. Why, what is it, dear? 
Can I get you something? 


Evetyn. Nothing, Auntie, I’m just 
jerky, that’s all. Please pardon me. 
I’m not used to so much quiet in the 
evenings, not yet. And the doves have 
been moaning around here all day, 
aren’t they doleful? But I love these 
old places down here in our South. Of 
course, though, in Memphis every night 
there was something. But that was 
tiresome. Listen at those voices, aren’t 
they lovely! It’s wonderful to sing! 


Joun. Father? Will you excuse me? 
Auntie? I’m going for a turn in the 
garden, if I may? 

Major DANDRIDGE. 
air will refresh you. 
[John goes to the window, then looks 
round and comes back and snatches up 
Miss Ellen’s hand between his own and 
presses it to his lips, and goes quickly 
out. | 

Miss Etten. Mollie? 

[Miss Mary goes over to her.] 

Miss ELuen. Is anyone talking? 

Miss Mary. Wait a minute, Tellie. 

Mr. Boso [to Cousin Tom]. I’m going 
to look after him, Tom. The boy needs 
some friend to talk with him. 

[He goes out by way of the hall.} 

EveLyN. For goodness’ sake let’s have 
a little light on the subject! [She rises, 
switches on light and resumes her seat. 
Cousin Tom opens his pamphlet and 
busies himself again. Miss Mary goes 
over and switches the light off again, 
and returns to her seat. The moon- 
light comes back into the room. The 
music has at last stopped entirely. ] 

Miss Mary. If you don’t mind, honey, 
let the child have it just moonlight if 
he wants it. 

Evetyn. Oh, very well, I don’t really 
mind of course. 


Certainly, Son, the 
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Miss Mary. Your lamp’s all right, isn’t 
it, dear? 

Evetyn. Certainly. [She begins to turn 
the pages of the magazine. | 

Evetyn. Gracious! Everything’s up- 
side down these days. Look at these 
high collars and short skirts. And I’ve 
got such terrible legs, like piano posts; 
I say they’re my family skeleton! But 
the skirts are getting longer, so my 
legs are saved. 

[Cousin Tom looks up from his pam- 
phlet at last across at her.] 

Cousin Tom. What? 

Miss Mary. No, no, no, dear! My 
mother used to tell me that ladies’ feet 
were pinned to their skirts. 

Evetyn. Excuse me, Auntie. John’s got 
me nearly out of my wits. I declare, 
when people begin a certain kind of 
talking, I just—! 

Major Danpripce. Evelyn, we all 
know we can’t agree with John. But 
the boy is worn out. We can at least 
have some sympathy for him. He comes 
honestly by a very high-strung tempera- 
ment. 

Evetyn. Well, Father, I like that, after 
you yourself made me— 

Mayor Danprivcr. I only meant to re- 
mind you of his trouble. Don’t be of- 
fended, my dear. John was never like 
other boys. He is more—we who love 
him can make allowances. 

EveLtyn. What’s the matter with John 

is you've all spoiled him to death! 
[The various people present may look 
up after such a remark but they make 
no comment. Mr. Bobo comes in from 
the hall door to the left.] 

Mr. Bozo. Well, it’s a fine night, it’s 
hard to get oneself indoors. [He sits 
down on the sofa by Cousin Tom.] 

EVELYN [dropping her magazine on the 
floor.) All the magazines are rotten! 

Mr. Boso [in a low voice to Cousin 
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Tom]. Entertain these people while | 
think of some way to tell them. John’; 
gone. 

Cousin Tom. My God, gone? 

Mr. Boso. Yes, to the train, north, | 
saw him; we're to send his things, 

Cousin Tom. It will kill his father. 

Mr. Boso. Go on, say something. 
[Cousin Tom rises and goes over to the 
davenport. | 

Cousin Tom. Have I shown you this 
likeness of my nephew, ladies? 

Evetyn. No, Cousin Tom, do! 
[Cousin Tom takes the guitar from 
the piano and puts it into Miss Mary's 
hands. | 

Cousin Tom. Come, play something, 
Cousin Mollie, won’t you? 

[She bows and begins to finger the 
strings, smiling. Cousin Tom draws 
up a chair at Evelyn’s elbow.) 

This is the oldest boy, Harry. [The 
Major and Evelyn look at the photo- 
graph. Miss Ellen stands in the win- 
dow. | 

Miss ELtten. Mollie, where’s John? 

Miss Mary. In the garden, honey, he’s 
in the colonnade, I reckon. 

Miss Etten. Do you? I’m afraid it 
would be lonely there. [She holds her 
old, white hand to the moonlight.| 

EveLyN. But this one! Why, Cousin 

Tom, he’s the image of you! 
[Mr. Bobo makes a motion to rise but 
sits down again and covers his face 
with his hands as Miss Mary begins 
playing softly an old air on her guitar. 
For a moment there is silence. | 

Miss Etten [looking at her hand). 
Though you couldn’t be lonely with 
such moonlight. Not very lonely. 

[ The others sit listening to the guitar.] 

Miss ELLEN [without turning her head 
or being heeded by the company]. Mr. 
Bobo, why don’t you tell them? 

CURTAIN. 
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Among the younger and fresher artists of the thea- 
tre now at work in Germany Reigbert of the 
Munich Kammerspielhaus occupies a conspicuous 
position. His expressionistic setting for the Walter 
Hasenclever’s drama Der Sohn is perhaps the most 
striking yet shown. The son, about to hang him- 
self from a window, is suddenly overcome with a 
desire to live. This inner fire is symbolized by the 
flaring up of the starlit sky. The materials are a 
window sufficiently unrealistic to suit the action, a 
black curtain, a painted sky drop, and six large 
snot lights. A shaft of brilliant light, plunging 
through the dust above the stage, adds the final 
stroke to the picture and the drama. 














A pupil of Reinhardt and of Jessner, Reigbert has 
freed himself from conservative outer influences 
and works as a radical expressionist in swift, bold, 
primitive lines and effects. “Iwo of his settings for 
Otto Brech’s drama of revolution, Trommeln in 
der Nacht, are characteristic of his attitude. Reig- 
bert has attempted to visualize the substance of the 
play, the corrosive power of the revolution which 
thunders in the streets, echoes through the house 
of the returned soldier seeking peace, and finally 
sweeps him away with it. As a background to all 
the scenes—interiors as well as exteriors—the artist 
uses a cyclorama painted with the tall, gaunt 
houses of the city, crooked and toppling. Within 
and against this he sets his rooms, mere screens. 














In Reigbert’s settings for Trommeln in der Nacht, 
the city on the backdrop dominates the screen-like 
rooms only slightly at first, and the street noises 
are low. But as the revolution gains momentum 
and the cries and jangle of the streets sound louder 
and more raucous, the walls of the interiors become 
lower and frailer until at last they are dilapidated 
and crumbling. The revolt has eaten its way into 
the homes. Soon the walls are gone altogether and 
the soldiers and the mob are trampling the lean 
jagged streets of the city. The red moon hanging 
between the scene and the audience is prescribed 
by the playwright. 














Realizing how gravely intermissions would hinder 
the quick, nervous, cinema tempo of the eight 
scenes of Georg Kaiser’s Nebeneinander, Reigbert 
takes his inspiration from the title, Next to One 
Another, and casts the whole action in a single 
setting. The shifting of a portiere, the insertion 
of a panel, the addition of furniture and lamps, a 
new emphasis in lighting converts the setting with 
lithe pliancy from a pawnshop to a tawdry cabaret, 
a bleak police station, or the salon of a cinema 
star. The three intertwining stories of the play, 
following with motion picture continuity, are vis- 
ibly looped together, with the shadow of a great, 
chaotic, crumbling city peering in through the 
arches and windows and above the flats. 

















THE PUPPETS OF BRANN 
AND PUHONNY 


By HELEN HAIMAN JOSEPH 
Te marionettes continue to thrive, even in Germany. Hav- 


ing survived the brutal years of war they are flourishing in 

the midst—or rather, in the face—of civil and international 
struggle, of poverty, hunger and anxiety. Hereditary showmen like 
Appel, Winsch, Liebhaber and the skilful Schichtle brothers are 
traveling from one town to another. In almost every city artists or 
scholars are busied with marionettes in one way or another—in 
Heidelberg the city librarian Georg Zink, in Karlsruh two artists by 
the name of Erchrodt, in Freiburg a teacher of painting named 
Thomas Schuch, Arthur Ganzauge in Dresden, Clara Popp in Ham- 
burg. The enthusiasm in Leipzig may be due in part to the very 
extensive library of puppet literature which Professor Kollmann has 
assembled. And recently a pamphlet called Das Puppenspiel has 
appeared in Leipzig, edited by Dr. Alfred Lehman and published 
regularly “for the interest of all puppet-players and for the history 
and technique of the puppet theatre.” 

The Munich marionettes are famous. Although the beloved old 
showman, Papa Schmidt, is dead and his little theatre looks very 
shabby, it is thronged with children of the neighborhood whom it 
continues to delight with its repertory of fairy-tale and legend. The 
perfectly appointed Marionette Theatre of Munich Artists, however, 
is flourishing as formerly. The dignity and merit of these marionettes 
were originally achieved by the co-operation of Munich’s most 
prominent artists, and this high level is maintained by the director, 
Paul Brann, himself a well-known artist. To the excellent repertory 
of the past, ranging from the old Faust play and the Pocci comedies 
to Mozart operas, dramas by Schnitzler and Maeterlinck’s Death of 
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Tintagiles, presented still with the settings and dolls of years ago 
new dramas with new accoutrements are added constantly. The 
spirit of Paul Brann’s puppets, however, like the present spirit of 
Bavaria itself, is on the whole conservative. They are sincere, honest, 
proper puppets. They do not imitate reality; they mimic it. They 
do not portray the emotions of humanity; they remain, fastidiously, 
products of the wood-carver’s craft. They are articulated dolls, pur- 
posefully precise and consistently artificial as only wooden dolls cap 
be, deftly constructed and controlled. 

The newest offering of the Marionette Theatre of Munich Artists 
is a nativity play called The Legend of the Birth of Christ, in six 
tableaux, which has been highly praised both in Holland and in Ger. 
many. It was written and produced entirely by Brann, himself, and 
shows maturity of taste, simplicity and sincerity of execution. The 
artist has carved his marionettes with a sure touch, bestowing upon 
them a naiveté and a dignity truly Biblical in quality. 

In Baden-Baden are the puppets of another artist, Ivo Puhonny— 
less sturdy in spirit than those of Munich, perhaps, and somewhat 
more versatile, more malleable to the influence of the age, which 
works like eager, nervous fingers upon all forms of art. Long before 
the war these marionettes were popular in the usual, varied repertory 
of fairy plays, Biblical legends, Oriental fantasies, light opera, classic 
drama, farce, etc. At present Puhonny’s puppets, in the capable 
hands of the actor Ernst Ehlert, are on tour every winter. During 
the summer season they are always at Baden-Baden, giving daily 
performances at the Casino. 

These marionettes are sprightly and whimsical in many quaint 
little plays, and individual performers such as the xylophone player 
or the dancing Chinaman are extraordinarily clever. But they can 
also be serious and poetic, as in the smooth, rhythmic interpretation 
of Goethe’s Vorspiel duf Dem Theater, or in the recent production 
of Das Herzwunder, a modern miracle play by Wilhelm von Scholtz. 
In this Puhonny has purposely emphasized and imitated realism as a 
contrast to the superhuman quality of the miracle in the play. The 
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Even in the so-called art-puppets of Germany there remains 
much of the tradition of the peasantry from which the 
marionettes as well as the nations sprang. Here in this 
group of Ivo Puhonny’s dolls for a Hans Sachs play, pro- 
duced in Baden-Baden, the peasants themselves are pre- 
sented. A very real sense of character is in these four con- 
trasting faces. 








The accident that the little faces of the puppet theatre are 
generally carved from wood has had something to do with 
retaining in so many Continental marionettes the true 
quality of peasant art. This shepherd and his flock from 
Paul Brann’s production of Big Claus and Little Claus in 
Munich might be the work of some wood carver from the 
German mountains given just a little sophistication. 
































The comedy of the peasant as well as his instinctive art en- 
ters into these figures and this scene from Brann’s Big Claus 
and Little Claus at the Marionette Theatre of Munich 
Artists. 





Two figures from the puppet theatre of Puhonny in Baden- 
Baden. At the left is the old village priest in Peter Brey, 
adapted from Goethe’s carnival play. At the right, in the 
knickerbockered figure of the Poet from Goethe’s Faust, 
we catch a note of elegance, of sophistication—in short, of 
the town against the country-bred manners of the other 
German marionettes. 


























BRANN’S AND PUHONNY’S PUPPETS 
result is unexpectedly impressive, although not continuously con- 
yincing. 

Puhonny has made another interesting experiment with marion- 
ettes and has suceeded in his production of the Totentanz by Wede- 
kind. Even the best of actors, I feel sure, would have rendered the 
play more blurred and bewildering. There are functions of the 
marionette which it is difficult for human beings to usurp and one of 
them is the interpretation of exaggerated, perhaps caricatured types 
and situations. This particular play, which takes place in a house of 
prostitution—its abnormal characters all degenerates in varying 
phases of hysteria—would surely seem confused and ghastly (as 
Wedekind’s dramas frequently do) on the real stage with emotional 
actors intent upon lifelike pathological imitations. The ironical 
puppets, however, carved into accentuated, ludicrous, diabolically 
clever symbols of vulgarity, decadence, cynicism, of human frailties 
carried to the hypothetical nth degree, these puppets portrayed the 
intentions of the dramatist clearly and unmistakably. It was a keen 
though bitter satire, amusing and chastening like a cynical sermon. 
The marionettes performed the difficult feat with their usual ease and 
nonchalance. 
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AN ARTIST OF THE THEATRE 


My Life in Art, by Constantin Stanislavsky. Little, Brown and Com. 
pany: Boston. 

TANISLAVSKY has chosen a very clever title. My Life in Art puts 
the emphasis exactly where it belongs. There is more importance in 
Stanislavsky’s life in art than in the book which he has written about 

it, and the book should be analyzed only as a record and as an explanation 
of the manner and the method of his art life. On this basis, everything he 
describes becomes tremendously valuable; above all, his unusual and deep 
fanaticism and his professional attitude toward all that concerns the theatre, 
He does not speak of, or write about, or understand the theatre except as 
written with a capital T. 

For Stanislavsky, the theatre is a cult, a question of vital importance, an 
eternally vivid and serious problem. Young people can learn from him 
how hard and how long they must work to educate themselves for the 
theatre, how many difficulties they will have to conquer, how much knowl. 
edge they must acquire in order to earn the right to work conscientiously 
in the theatre at all, how much severe, cold self-criticism and analysis they 
must use to perfect themselves. That is one of the values which should 
heartily recommend this book to everybody working in the theatre. 

Its second value is a clear and definite analysis of the contemporary the. 
atre. Stanislavsky discusses every element of theatrical art thoroughly: 
psychology, logic of feelings, will power, physiology, the talent and inspira- 
tion of the actor, all his external mediums, painting, sculpture, music, danc- 
ing, the ethics and morality of the theatre, the art of costuming, and so 
forth. All of these things he considers of equal importance to the whole, 
but more important than any of these is the actor and his work. For Stan- 
islavsky the other elements exist only to establish the harmony of per- 
formance. 

Very clearly he shows the mistakes, the dissonances, the errors and dead 
traditions of the contemporary theatre—his book is a perfect guide as to 
what you should not do. But if you ask yourself the question which follows 
naturally, ““What shall I do?” the book does not give the answer, although 
the author does promise to give it in his next book. 

Anecdotes, memories, stories, critiques, and theory of the theatre are 
plentiful, but up to the present time we have no work which gives the basis 
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of the real technique of the theatre, the real technique of acting, with the 
rules and axioms which are the result of long years of experiment. That 
is why the contemporary theatre looks like an infant among the other 
arts—a foggy spot that will take any form you or somebody else cares to 
give it. In painting you have perspective and anatomy, in music you have 
harmony and counterpoint, but in the theatre we have either the “‘personal 
supervision” of business men (as opposed to artists), millions of amateurs 
without any creative possibility, or chaos. 

Stanislavsky is one of the few who understand this chaos, suffer from 
it, and have struggled against it. This struggle is the most interesting thing 
in his life, and he alone with his tremendous analytical power should write 
about it. That is what everybody who dreams of the eternal theatre— 
which is also Stanislavsky’s dream, expects from him. But these things are 
very dim in his book. If you try to find out what Stanislavsky thinks 
necessary in the theatre, in the art of acting, you will find only hints or 
generalizations such as those about the feeling of the truth, and the actor’s 
belief in his own actions, with which you can neither agree nor disagree. 
When for instance he speaks without explanation of the “superconscious 
through the conscious’’ it sounds theoretical and may be easily confused 
with the old-fashioned formula—‘‘be inspired and play.” 

Reading Stanislavsky’s meditations on what the theatre should be, you 
have the peculiar feeling either that the author is not sure about it himself 
or is afraid to tell his secret to the world. Drama is action and every man 
is action, and no man, no matter how big or how interesting he is to his 
contemporaries, is so only for his actions—the backbone of his life. That 
is probably what will make Stanislavsky’s next book more worthy of his 
vig life than his first one, and his professional admirers must wait for that. 

It is strange that nowhere in the book is the name of his collaborator and 
editor, Alexander Koiransky, mentioned. 

RICHARD BOLESLAWSKY. 


MR. AGATE’S THEATRE 


Fantasies and Impromptus, by James Agate. Collins: London. 

There are essays about the prize ring, the race track, the cricket field. 
There are studies of methods in fiction, philosophy, biography. But, taken 
all in all, Fantasies and Impromptus remains chiefly an evidence of Mr. 
James Agate’s deep, delightful, inspiriting devotion to the art and the 
sport of the theatre. If you read the essay on Bernhardt carefully enough, 
you will know that Mr. Agate is past fifty. It makes one gasp—with hope 
—to know that a critic, in this our day, can have gone to the theatre so 
many years and still regard it with faith and write of it with pleasure. 
This is partly, perhaps, because Mr. Agate, unlike many of our own 
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younger men, has always gone to the theatre more interested in what he 
should see there than in what he might say of what he saw and what others 
might say of him. And also because the theatre spreads out for him into 
many forms and many places. Wherever there is a good play, good act. 
ing, good miming, good fun—there is the theatre for Mr. Agate. He loves 
the circus, the Christmas pantomime, the music-hall. He loves good act 
ing, but “the phenomenon of an eminent actress acquitting herself well 
does not take my breath away. I expect her to do it.” He has an equal 
respect for tradition and for change; a discriminating appreciation of the 
quality that makes the long dull oratory of C. K. Munro's war play, The 
Rumour, more important to dramatic thought, and “‘better fun in the 
theatre than the stale lecheries of the drawing-room.”’ But above all he 
has unbounded and untrammelled enthusiasm for the great men and women 
of the theatre. As Sarah Bernhardt loses her living presence and becomes 
a figure out of the past, it is particularly right to have Mr. Agate’s record 
of her, made from more than forty years of memories, personal and 
theatrical. ‘To sum up, consider this: that in classic drama Bernhardt 
ranked next to Rachel, that in modern, realistic plays she was within meas- 
urable distance of Duse. In romantic rubbish, which she galvanized into 
semblance of life by personality alone, she was admittedly unrivalled; in pure 
poetry she achieved heights which no other actress has even begun to scale. 
In other words, whatever Rachel and Duse could do Sarah did almost as 
well; that which she did supremely they could not attempt. There is no 
question of other rivalry. Take Bernhardt for all in all, it is, in my humble 
opinion, rank nonsense to pretend that the world has ever looked upon her 
like.” Epitu J. R. Isaacs. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Seven Lively Arts, by Gilbert Seldes. Harper & Brothers: New York. 

Mr. Seldes may be right. There may be seven lively arts—pure, true 
to their own essential quality, true to the day in which they live, always 
gay, always seeking—or rather, achieving without seeking—the perfee- 
tion of their kind, always sure of giving pleasure to folk who have not 
traded their own reality for a bogus culture. Slapstick comedy, the revue, 
jazz, the comic strip, vaudeville may be the beginning of our American 
road to artistic salvation. If it does not seem quite so to all of us, if most 
revues seem duller than most song recit as opera, 
most comic strips vulgar, most jazz imitative and ugly, most vaudeville 
as little conscious of its essential quality as most serious drama, there will 
not be many who will not agree with Mr. Seldes that high levity is as 
important to art as high seriousness; that great artists may be found in 
every form of entertainment and that they are entitled to the same serious 
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why serious?) critical consideration wherever they are. The production 
of an attractive and readable book about all this is moreover a happy 
sture of thanks for Mr. Seldes to make to all the lively artists from 
harlie Chaplin, Al Jolson, Fannie Brice and Irving Berlin to George 
Herriman and Bugs Baer who have given him. consistent pleasure to 
balance his distaste for the faux bon with which his adventures as a critic 
have surfeited him. 


The Sea-W oman’s Cloak and November Eve, by Amélie Rives (Princess 
Troubetzkoy). D. Appleton and Company: New York. 

For the first time Amélie Rives comes before the reading public as a 
dramatic author. She is familiar to us as novelist and poet and some of 
her plays have been acted, but this is her first volume of published plays. 
Based upon legend and folk-lore, clothed in the rhythm of poetic phrase- 
ology and touched with symbolic meanings, these two fantasies carry on 
the tradition of Irish romanticism. This is an Ireland fairy haunted, ghost 
ridden, mystical, whose people live in the penumbra of a non-human world, 
ropitiating the Elder Gods, while they submit to the priest rule of the 
New. Of the two plays The Sea Woman's Cloak is less encumbered with 
will o’ the wisps of fancy than is November Eve. Ganoré, the Sea King’s 
daughter, in her sustained, cold hostility to her captor-lover, through his 
twenty years of passionate service, has a certain dramatic vitality. 


British Drama League Plays: The Prince, by Gwen John; Double 
Demon and Other One-Act Plays, by A. P. Herbert, Sladen Smith, Beatrice 
Mayor and Helen Simpson. D. Appleton and Company: New York. 

hese two volumes of the British Drama League series cater to a variety 
of moods—historic, humorous or fantastic. Gwen John’s The Prince is a 
study of that ever fascinating and intriguing monarch, Queen Elizabeth of 
England, based on “contemporary evidence.” In eight scenes of an epi- 
sodic rather than a dramatic quality, we are given an impression of charac- 
ter, a flavor of personality in speech and action that carry conviction. The 
play is excellent reading, sincere, direct and refreshingly free of senti- 
mentality. The volume containing four one-act plays offers material for 
Little Theatre production. Especially entertaining in this group is the 
scene on the top of a pillar “far up in the Asian sky,” where St. Simeon 
Stylites receives the world, the flesh and the devil and routs them all— 
sustained in his sanctity by the saving grace of habit! The plays are: 
Double Demon, by A. P. Herbert; St. Simeon Stylites, by Sladen Smith; 
Thirty Minutes in a Street, by Beatrice Mayor; Pan in Pimlico, by Helen 
Simpson. The third book of the series is a dramatic fantasy in verse by 
Laurence Binyon, who is known as a playwright as well as a poet. It is 
called Ayuli and is a hymn to Beauty in three acts and an epilogue—the 
product of a lyric rather than a theatric mood. The fable concerns Ayuli, 
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who is Youth and Loveliness and Love, her self sacrifice, her death a 
the hands of the blind and stupid mob and her final mystic return to the 
arms of her royal lover. 


La Comédie de Moeurs en France au Dix-Neuvieme Siécle. Tome] 
De Picard a Scribe (1795-1815), par Louis Allard. Harvard University 
Press: Cambridge. 

In the France of the latter part of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries, the “‘comédie de moeurs,’”’ which reflects on the 
stage the habits and foibles, the customs and characters of the day, was 
conspicuously absent. Mr. Louis Allard’s first volume on this subject jg 
devoted to an illuminating study of the reasons why the twenty years be 
tween 1795 and 1815 should have been so barren. His book is as much 
a study of the moeurs as of the plays and playwrights of the period. The 
violently changing conditions of the Parisian world at this time, passing 
through revolution to terror, through the Directoire and the Consulate to 
the Empire, offered a rich field of material to the writer observant of 
human nature. But the influences against the flowering of any school of 
comedy were as great and greater than the extraordinary variety of types 
and situations suggested. A rampant public, a stultifying literary tradi 
tion, the unfortunate influence of certain actor groups, above all a petty 
and tyrannous censorship that changed masters under each succeeding form 
of government, but varied little in its determination to permit nothing on 
the stage even remotely subversive to its interests, all contributed toward 
the discouragement of any effort in this line. Picard alone kept the tradi- 
tion alive, and to him are devoted some five chapters of the book. 


Gertrude of Denmark, by Lillie Buffum Chace Wyman. Marshall 
Jones Company: Boston. 

This bizarre effort, as the author herself calls it, is a romantic rendering 
of the life of Hamlet’s mother, using Shakespeare’s play as its source of 
information. The method used is frankly intuitional and sentimental and 
weakens the value of what critically and historically handled might be an 
interesting contribution to the study of Hamlet. 


The Better Understanding, by A. E. Thomas and Clayton Hamilton. 
Little, Brown and Company: Boston. 

In The Better Understanding, A. E. Thomas, experienced writer for 
the Broadway stage, and Clayton Hamilton, critic and author, have again 
collaborated in a “domestic drama’”’ chiefly interesting for the detail with 
which the movement of the actors on the stage is indicated. The volume 
might be used as a prompt book by the director who found in its dignified 
disentangling of the usual three stranded knot anything of sufficient interest 
to warrant production. 
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